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ARTICLE I. 


a 


Facts concerning the YELLow FEVER, at it appears at 
CHARLESTON (South-Carslina): Communicated in @ 


Letter from the Hon. Davip Ramsay, M. D. to Dr. 


MILLER. 


Charlefion, Nov. 18, 1800. 
Sir, 


E, have had a fever the laft fummer which has been 

ufually called the yellow fever, but its ravages were 
by no means fo extenfive as reprefented by common fame. 
Our whole mortality, including people of eolour, in the 
months of July, Auguft, September and Oftober, was 516. 
Of thefe, 134 were reported to have died of the yellow fever; 
viz. in July 23, in Auguft §5, in September 46, in O&tober 
10. Of the 134 fatal cafes of yellow fever, 41 (nearly one 
third of the whole) were failors from the Marine Hofpital, 
On the fecond day of September there were twelve deaths, 
which was the greateft mortality in one day throughout the 
feafon. September was, as ufual, one of our moft fickl 
months ; but there were only feven days in the whole of it in 
which the deaths exceeded fix in a day. The yellow fever 
has been epidemic in this city in 1700, 1732, 1739, 1745, 
1748, 1792. When it was not epidemic, our oldeft inhabit- 
ants inform us, that a few ‘cafes occurred in feveral fummers 
that would now be called yellow fever. Since the year 1792, 
we have had an alarming number of cafes of this defcription 
every year, exeept the years 1793 and 1798. In the year 
before the great yellow fever of 1793 in Philadelphia, we 
had much more of this difordertthan in the prefent year, but 
it excited no general alarm among the permanent inhabitants. 


In the year 1799, five or fix cafes occutred of children born, 
Vol. IV. Ne. 3. A 
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and ulually refident in Charleflon, who died of this difeafe, 
In 1800. only two fuch cafes have been noticed by the phy- 
ficians.. AVith the excéption of thefe children, the difeate has 
been exclufiv ely confined to perfons who were unaccuftomed 
to the air of Charlefton. Arfew of fuch have efcaped alto- 
cether; a few others the firft year, and taok the difeafe in 
the fecond. One-died with it in ‘this third fummer, who had 
enjoyed good health for the two firft years of his refidence: 

but, in-general, the-difeafe attacked its unhappy fubjects foon 
after their arrival. The conftitution of the air, in 1800, 1S 
fuppofed to have been lefs favourable to the propagation of 
the difeafe than in feveral of the preceding years: but it is 
more than probable that the decreafed number of ftrangers 
who vifited Charlefton in the late fickly feafon was one con- 
fiderable caufe of the diminution of its ravages. Farther ob- 
fervdtions are neceflary to afcertain the length of abfence from 
our city which may confift with the fafety of a returning na- 
tive or old inhabitant. Some inftances have been obferved 
of our youth, who have returned to us from a more northern 
latitude, after an abfence of three, four, and five years, and, 
in one inftance, of twelve years, without contracting this ia- 
hofpitable difeafe. The only exceptions to this remark, 
which have come to my knowledge, are two; the one after 
an abfence of five years, and the other of nine. 

The-difputes about the origin of the yellow fever, which 
have agitated the northern States, have never exifted in 
Charlefton. There is but one opinion among the phyficians 
and inhabitants, and that is, that the difeafe was neither im- 

orted nor contagious. ‘Lhis was the unanimous fentiment 

of the Medical Society, who, in purfuance of it, gave their 
opinion to the government laft fummer, that the rigid en- 
forcement of the quarantine laws was by no means neceffary 
on account of the yellow fever. 

] have nothing new to communicate on our male of treat- 
ing this difeafe. Under the moft approved methods, and the 
ableft phyficians, when clearly marked, it has, in moft cafes, 
proved fatal. Many of our yellow fever patients are in circum- 
{tances unfavourable to their recovery. Such is the rapid and 
violent nature of the difeafe, that they fhould have free ventila- 
tion, and feveral attendarits by night as well as byday : but they 
are moftly unknown {trangers, “and often in crowded lodging 
houfes, in the moft thickly fettled parts of the city, where 
the apartments are fimall, and the fervants few. 

It would be prudent for ftrangers propofing to refide in 
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Charlefton, to arrive in November and December, and to ab- 
fent themfelves from the city for the two or three firft fum- 
ners after their arrival. Soch-as only purpofe to vifit-us 
fhould avoid the months of Augult and September. The 
months of fuly and Oétober, and the firlt days of November, 
are not without danger, but it is much lefs than in the two 
intermediate months, and varies very much with the ‘heat of 
the weather, the late or early appearance of froit, and other 
circumftances. Danger, though diminithed, cannot be faid 
to be entirely over till the air is thoroughly purified by fevere 
black trotts. 

We have not yet made a fufficient number of obfervations 
to determine accurately how far it is poflible for ftrangers to 
avoid our yellow fever, by reliding, while it is prevalent, en- 
tirely on Sullivan’s Ifland, or in the out-fkirts, or open, airy 
environs of Charlefton. In one cafe the difeafe proved faral 
to a gentleman on Sullivan’s Ifland, who had not been off 
the Ifland for fix.weeks before: in another, to the head maf- 
ter in the college grammar-{fchool, who had confined himfelf 
to the yard and vicinity thereof, from and after the firft of 
July. In all other cafes that have come to my knowledge, 
the perfons making the experiment, and who have taken the 
difeafe, had occafionally vitited or paffed through the thickly 
fettled parts of Charlefton. Strangers coming amongft us, 
too often prefume on their conititutions as being able to re- 
fift the peculiar difeafes of the climate and feafon. They can- 
not be perfuaded of the danger of a fhort vifit to Charlefton, 
or of flight imprudences or excefles. 

My private opinion is, that our yellow fever is a local difeafe, 
originating in the air of Charlefton; that the chances of efcap- 
ing it may be confiderably enlarged in favour of ftrangers, 
though refiding in the city, who avoid the night air and all 
excefies ; live prudently, and in clean, airy apartments; and 
obferve a medium between living too high and too low: and 
that the difeafe might be generally avoided by fuch, provided 
they kept entirely out of the city, or even in the fparfe fetile- 
ments in its out-f{kirts. And, on the other hand, that the 
mott trantient vilit to,,or paflage through Charlefton, when 
the yellow fever is prevalent therein, may as certainly and as 
tataliy induce that difeafe as a more permanent refidence. 

J remain, with great regard and efteem, 
or, 
Your moft obedient fervant, 


DAVID RAMSAY 
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P. §. Since writing the above, I have been informed of one 
cafe of a gentleman who died here of the yellow fever laft 
fummer, who took the difeafe very foon after his arrival, 
though he had refided in Piiladelphia for the five immediately 
preceding years, and had had the difeafe there twice in that 
period, 

It is‘alfo proper to add, that of the forty-one cafes of yel- 
low fever which topk place in the Marine Hofpital, forty 
were brought there, from the fhipping in the harbour, with 
the diforder on them, and, in many cafes, far advanced. Onl 
one cafe originated in the hofpital, and that was of an old ins 
temperate man. While fo many patients were dying of the 
yellow fever in the hofpital, there was always a contiderable 
number of other patients under the fame roof, who all (with 
one exception) efcaped it. ‘This is the more remarkable, 
as the greateft number of them, as well as feveral of the 
nurfes, were ftrangers, and affords additional evidence that 
the difeafe was not contagious. As the hofpital is half a 
mile out of Charlefton, it adds probability to the opinion [ 
have before given, that our yellow fever might generally be 
avoided, eyen by ftrangers who would confine themfelves, 
while the difeafe was epidemic, to the out-fkirts or environs 
of the city. D. R. 
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ARTICLE II. 


nee 


On the IMPORTANCE of SAVING SKIN in CHIRURGICAL 
Cases and OPERATIONS: Addreffed to the Editors of 
the Medical Repofitory, by RicHaRD Hi vier, Sur- 
geon: Ina Letter dated Sparta, on the River Hudfon, 
November 4, 1800. 


GENTLEMEN, 
ERMIT me, through the medium of the Medical Repo- 


fitory, to invite the attention of the faculty to the im- 
provement of faving {kin, and healing by the firft intention in 
iurgical operations. I pretend not to the merit of invention. 
My obje&t is partly to recommend a practice which leffens the 
mafs of human mifery, and pardy to render honour to whom 
honour is due. 
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About the year 1785, Mr. Mynors, of Birmingham, wrotc 
a little treatife on the operation of the trepan, wherein he enu- 
merated the leading ideas of jurgeons, from very remote anti- 
guity to the time of Mr. Pott. The refult of his reflection 
was, that but little improvement had been made in that branch 
of furgery ; and that the inflammatory adhetion ot the fealp to 
the contents of the cranium, afier a complete removal of the 
caufes of compreffion, was the thing wanted to render the 
cure of injuries on the head, by the operation of trepanning, 
perfect. Although this beautiiul and fimple theory had the 
fanction of experience, and the approbation of many eminent 
furgeons in the vicinity of Birmingham, on my entering as a 
pupil at Sc. Thomas’ and Gpy’ s Hofpitals, in the year 1790, 
I found it unpopular ; and, by an article in the London Medical 
and Phy fical Journal, I find the old method {till prevails, My. 
Bell, in an edition of his Sy fiem of Surgery, printed fince the 
appearance of Mr. Mynor’s work, neither notices the author, 
nor appears to know any thing of his manner of treatment. 
J will not inveftigate the caufes of this negle&t. It will be 
more profitable to examine the ufe of inflammatory adhetion 
in the cure of difeafes, and its application to furgery, partie 
cularly to the operation of the tepan; firft premifing that 
miftakes may arife from the term * morbid” being often con- 
neCted with adhefion, as though it were a difeafe, and not a 
cure: whereas, when any two vaicular, living tubftances, in 
a {tate of inflammation, come in contaét, they will adhere. 
‘The inflammation may be morbid, but the adhefion is falutary. 
Thus, nature fometimes cures cabditia by the adhefion of the 
heart to the pericardium; pneumonia, by that of the lungs to 
the pleura; hepatitis, by attaching the liver to the peritoneum, 
itomach or duodenum; and peritonitis, by adhefions, at one 
time or other, to every poffible variety of abdominal vifcera. 
And if a mufket-ball, paffing through a large extent of cel- 
lular fub(tance, appear to produce no inflammation, it is be- 
caufe union by the firft intention takes place in the cavity of 
the wound. Nor is this adhefion limited to fimilar parts, or 
to paits nearly fimilar; but cutis will unite alike to mufcle, to 
bone, to tendon, to ligament, and to carulage, as we fee in 
many operations of furger 
Taught by Mr. Mynors | to apply thefe ideas to the opera- 
tion of the tepan, let us {uppofe ourfelves called to a perfon 
with a wounded head. Being convinced that the brain is fuf- 
fering from compreffion, either by the evidence of the fenfes, 
oi by a knowledge of the fympioms, we lay the patient on a 
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table, in a good light; and, making firft an incifion along 
the courfe of the injury, which, though feldom fufficient for 
the purpofe of a full examination, ferves to dire& us in mak- 
ing a fecond incifion, beginning at one end of the firft, and 
off at right angles, like the Roman letter L, we 
now diffect back the divided portion of fealp, and endeavour 


going 


to remove every caufe of compreffion in the ufual way. If 
iwo incifions do not give room enough, we lengthen the fe- 
cond incifion acrofs the firft, thus making a refemblance of 
the letter T. We then diffe back the fecond flap, and pro- 
ceed as before. Should thefe two flaps not fufficiently expofe 
the injury, a continuation of the firft incifion, by making a 
rectangular crofs, gives us an opportunity of turning back 
two flaps more, whereby any curable fracture may be amply 
expofed, The caufes of compreffion being removed, the pe- 
culiarity and excellence of our mode of operating begins. The 
contents of the cranium being cleaned with very particular care, 
the flap or flaps are to be “carefully brought to their former 
places, and there to be clofely fecured by flips of adhefive 
plafter. Afterwards a comprets of foft lint is to be laid over, 
dnd retained by any convenient bandage, with juft. preffure 
enough to keep the paris intended to unite in eafy contaa. 
In a few days the fealp will be found to have adhered to the 
found bone and dura mater. ‘Thus will the danger from the 
contact of external air be obviated, and exfoliations, fungous 
excrefcences, and large fuppurations be prevented, while the 
cure will be much accelerated. In fupport of the above theory, 
you will oblige me by inferting the following 


CAsE. 


On the 18th of Auguft laft I was called to Gerry Vreden- 
burg, a boy of eight years old. Forty-eight hours before I 
was applied to he had been thrown from a horfe. He fell 
with his head upon a fharp-pointed rock. He was immedi- 
ately bled, and a wound, about two inches long, in the frontal 

mufcle, an inch above the right eye-brow, was caretully 
caulked with weeds, and payed with rum and fugar. On 
my arrival, fymptoms of opprefled brain were fufficiently clear: 
I therefore proceeded, without deiay, to an examination. On 


fhaving the head, and clearing the wound, | difcovered a con- 
fiderable fracture of the os frontis. A tumour, in appearance 
like the half of a damfon, fituate rather above the centre of 
the temporal mufcles, convinced me that the injury extended 
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thus far. I made my firft incifion feven inches long, begin- 
ning immediately over the nofe, and, inclining obliquely up- 
wards, paffed through the wound and tumour, avoiding 
the temporal mufcle. My fecond incifion was between 
two and three inches long, at right angles, upwards from 
the end of the firft. I fortunately had now a good view of 
the fracture, which, notwithftanding it was fo extenfive as 
to include part of the right parietal bone, did not deter 
me from making a perforation on its moft pofterior edge, 
dire€tly under the tumour. On completing the perforation, [ 
found the natural cohefion between the dura mater and cra- 
nium deftroyed by an effufion of blood, which was coal-black, 

and adhering to the dura mater with the tenacity of liver. By 
five applications of the trephine, I removed nine pieces of 
bone, meafuring, when laid together, two inches and a half 
at their fhorteft diameter, and weighing three drachms and 
one fcruple. The dura mater and fcalp being laid in contaét, 

adhefion was found to have taken place between them, on the 
firft removal of the dreffings, which was done within a week. 
The contufed parts went on as well as could be expected. 

The child only kept his bed eight days; after which, though 
reftrained from running in the fer, he was conftantly at play. 
For the firft week he took occafional purges, and lived low. 

Afterwards he was put on bark, lime-water, and a more ge- 
nerous diet. In fix weeks he was quite well, and continues fo. 

Iam, Gentlemen, 
With much refpect, 
Your humble fervant, 


RICHARD HILLLIER, 








ARTICLE II. 


EXTRAORDINARY CASE of a MAN who appeared to have 
THREE TeEsTicLes: Communi aasddl by Dr. SAMUFL 
Brown, of Lexington (Kentucky), to Dr. MILLER, i» 
a Letter dated Now 10, 1800. 


N the 6th of July, 1800, Mr. R. a ftrong, healthy far- 
mer, aged 37 years, applied to me to reduce a tumour 
mM his groin, which he believed to be a cafe of hernia. Abour 
two months before he had perceived a flight uncafinefs in the 
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ring of the abdominal mufcle, on the right fide, and feit a 
{mall tumour, which was eafily puthed back into the abdo- 
men by preffure with his fingers. This circumftance excited 
but litle attention until the 2d inftant, when, after great fa- 
tigue in the harveft field, he was called, by bufinefs, a few 
miles from home. As he rode, in the evening, the pain in his 
groin became much more acute than it had formerly been ; 
upon which he difmounted from his horfe, and was greatly 
alarmed at the difcovery of a tumour as large as one of his 
teflicles, lying immediately on the cord of the right tefticle, 
which remained in its proper place, perfectly found and free 
ffom pain. ‘Having communicated his cafe to his family, on 
his return, fomentations, the inverted pofition of the body, 
preffure on the part with a plate of lead, and a variety of other 
remedies, were tried in vain. 

Having flightly examined the tumour, I endeavoured to re- 
duce it inthe ufyal manner. But I foon difcovered that it was 
neither the omentum nor a portion of the inteftines; for the 
bowels were perfectly regular, and the injections which had 
been adminittered, although they operated powerfully, pro- 
duced no change in the fize or thape of the tumour. ‘The 
ring did not admit of the introduétion of the point of my fin- 
ger when the tumour lay near to it: I therefore drew the tu- 
mour down towards the tefticle, when I plainly perceived it 
to be fufpended by a cord, in fize and feel exaétly refembling 
thofe of the other two tefticles. 

Some flight pain was experienced on drawing down the tu- 
mour, and } diftinétly felt the a€tion of the cremafter mufcle 
as often as I direéted the patient to retract the tefticles. The 
cafe appeared to me fo remarkable, that | prevailed on Mr. 
R. to fubmit to the examination of three or four of my pupils, 
and I alfo called in another practitioner, who, without hav- 
ing any knowledge of the opinion | had formed, did not he- 
fitate to conclude that it was a third tefticle. The fame even- 
ing I fortunately met with Drs. Warfield and Martfhali, two 
phyficians of eminence, who were obliging enough to exa- 
mine the cafe with great attention, and who, by concurring 
with me in opinion, have removed all doubt from my mind 
with regard to its real nature. 

The cords of the two tefticles, on the right fide, appeared 
to have no connection with each other, although they both 
defcended through the fame opening in the mufcles. ‘The pa- 
tient was a married man, had children, and enjoyed excellent 
health, which this tumour does not feem likely to impair. 
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A fa& of a nature fo anomalous does not admit of much 
fpeculation. It is, however, very difficult to fay what could 
have retarded the defcent of this tefticle until the patient was 
37 years old, and it will be interefting, in future, to obfetve 
what effects the defcent of it may have on his powers and his 
appetites. If any more mformation on this fubjeét is ob- 
tained, it fhall be communicated to the world through the 
medium of your interefting Repofitory. 








ARTICLE IV. 


Curious InsTANCE of DisEASE, in which, though Feel- 
ing was abolifhed, the Power of Motion was unimpaired : 
From the fame to the fame. 


RS. M‘L. of Bairdftown, Kentucky, aged about 40 
years, has been deprived, for more than two years, of 

the power of fenfation in her hands and feet. She is quite in- 
fenfible of the effe&s of cutting inftruments, or of burning 
coals applied to them. In one inftance, when fhe was em- 
ployed in fhaping a piece of wood with a knife, fhe incau- 
tioufly turned her eyes on fome other obje&, and cut off the 
end of the thumb of her left hand, without perceiving the 
fmalleft fenfe of pain. She cannot, from her fenfations, dif. 
cover the leaft difference between a hot and a cold iron, and 
has frequently burnt the fkin and flefh to a confiderable depth, 
by miftaking the one for the other. ‘Thefe wounds and burns 
heal without any uncommon difficulty. Notwithftanding this 
total lofs of fenfibility, fhe retains the power of motion in 
full perfe€tion, and purfues her domeftic employments with- 
out any remarkable mconvenience. All her animal and vital 
functions are in a natural, healthful ftate, and her fpirits are 
regular—nay, even cheerful. She feels no uneafinefs from 
her complaint, except a fenfe of fulnefs in the veins, which 
fhe afcribes to the flow circulation of blood in the extremities. 
As the fenfe of touch, however, is entirely loft, the finds it 
difficult to retain fubftances in her hands without looking at 
them, as it is by fight, chiefly, that fhe regulates the degree 
of mufcular contraction neceffary to their retention. On turn- 
ing her eyes afide, fhe often drops glaffes, plates, &c. which 
the holds, in fafety, as long as fhe looks at them. A variety 
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of remedies had been tried without any effect. | was defirdus 
Of witneffing the effect of electricity. Although it produced 
very confiderable contractions in the mufcles of her arms 
down to her wrifts, the effects of it on her hands were fcarcely 
perceptible. After two or three days, however, fhe imagined 
that fhe was fenfible of fome kind of fenfation from flrong 
fhocks, and was, therefore, advifed to continue the applica- 
tion of it. Volatile liniment was prefcribed, and rollers to 
fupport the veins which appeared relaxed and diftended by their 
contents, Of the refult of thefe experiments | have not yet 
been informed, as my patient lives more than 70 miles diftant 


from Lexington. 
S. BROWN. 
June 30, 1799. 


Tn the firft volume of the Wonderful Magazine I met with 
the following facts and obfervations. 

Dr. Hervey affirms that the heart (though the fountain of 
life) has no feeling; which he proves by the cafe of a gen- 
tleman whom he had feen, who, by an impoftumation in his 
fide, had an opening made to his heart, through which its 
motions could be diftinctly obferved, and the heart itfelf touch- 
ed with the finger, which yet the gentleman afhrmed that he 


felt not. [ Vol. i. p. 386. 


Dionyfius, the fon of Clearchus, tyrant of Heraclea, through 
idlenefs and high feeding, had attained to a great degree of 
corpulency, and flept fo foundly that it was difficult to awake 
him. His phyficians, therefore, took this courfe with him: 
They had fharp bodkins and needles, which they thruft into 
divers parts of his body; but till the point of them had paffed 
the fat he felt not, but the fleth below retained its fenfibility. 

[ Lbid. 


Dr. London knew a maid in England, otherwife of good 
health, that had no fenfe of burnings in her neck: fhe would 
{ufler a needle to be run into her forehead, and into the fleth 
of her fingers, near the nails, and yet without any fenfe of 


pain. [ Lozd. 


Mr. Hollier and Dr. Hervey knew a girl, 18 years of age, 
who, without the lofs of motion, had fu loft the fenfe of feel- 
ing in the external parts of her body, that her handkerchief 
could be pinned to her neck without her knowledge. Dr. 


Ttervey advifed marriage, and fhe recovered. [ Ibid. 
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The doétrine of the nervous fyftem is yet fo much embar- 
raffed with contradiftory faéts and vifionary theories, that £ 
fhall not attempt an explication of the phenomena ot the 
above cafes. It is only by carefully noting and recording facts 


that we can hope to arrive at truth in our phyfiological in- 
veftigations. S. B. 








ARTICLE V. 


REMARKS on a SUBTERRANEAN WALL in Nortu-Ca- 
ROLINA, by the Rev. ZECHARIAH Lewis, of the State 
of Conneéticut. [See Medical Repoftory, vol. il. p. 272 
and 275, 1ft edition. | 


SIR, 


GREEABLY to your requeft, I tranfmit to you an ac- 
A count of the fubterranean wall in North-Carolina.— 
This account was haftily written, amidft all the incon- 
veniences of a journey. Since my return | have not found 
leifure to revife and correct it; and, at prefent, can only tran- 
{cribe it in its original crude form. 

lam, Sir, 
With fentiments of efteem, 
Your obedient friend and humble fervant, 
ZECHARIAH LEWIS. 
Dr. MILLER. 


Weft-Greenwich, Nov. 12, 1800. 


THE celebrated fubterranean wall, which, for feveral 
years paft, has been made the fubject of much converfa- 
tion and inveftigation in various parts of the United States, 
is about twelve miles north-eaft of Salifbury, in the county 
of Rowan, State of North-Carolina. It ftands on uneven 
ground, near a fmall brook. ‘The ftones of which it is 
formed are all of one‘kind, and evidently contain a quan- 
tity of iron ore. They are of various magnitudes; all of a 
long figure, and from one to twelve inches in length. The 
ends of the ftones, which are of different figures, form the 
fides of the wall. Some of the ends are fquare; others are 
nearly of the form of a parallelogram, triangle, rhombus, or 
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rhomboides; but moft of them are irregular. Some preferve 
the fgure and dimention of the end through the whole length ; 

others enlarge or diminith from the end. The furface of fome 
is plain, of fome concave, and of others convex. Every 
concave ftone is furnifhed with one of a convex furface. 
Where the ftones are not fo exatly titted as to lie perfe&l 

level and firm, they are curioufly wedged with others, which 
are very {mall, and of a plano-convex form. ‘The moft 
irregular and unmanageable {tones are thrown into the middle 
of the wall. The whole appear to be arranged in the moft 
fkilful manner to make the wall folid and ftrong. 

Every ftone is covered with a fpecies of cement. The ce- 
ment, contiguous to the ftone, has the appearance of iron 
ruft; and, where it is thin, the ruft has penetrated through it. 
Many pieces, however, are found more than an inch thick. 
Tn thefe the cement appears to be of a fine and curious texture; 
not the leaft {and nor grit is difcoverable. In the wet parts of 
the wall, the middle of the cement, which is not difcoloured 
with ruft, is nearly of the colour, the coniiftence, and the 
foft, oily feeling of putty in its fofteft ftate. 

The width or thicknefs of the wall is uniformly twenty- 
two inches: its height and length have not yet been dif- 
covered. The Py Dr. M* Korkle, Rev. Mr. Hall, and 
Dr. Newman, began, with confiderable fpirit, to give it a 
thorough examination. A fum of money was collected, and 
a number of workmen employed, who devoted feveral days to 
the bufinefs. About forty yards from the part firft difcovered, 
and on a line with the dire€tion of that part, they dug a 
large pit. After digging feveral feet they ftruck the w all. ‘The 
pit was then continued on one fide fome depth, that the bafe 
of the wall might be found, and its height afcertained. The 
workmen, however, were foon incommoded with water, 
which rofe in the pit with great rapidity. At length, the man 
who was digging, although long experienced in the bufinefs 
of finking wells, became alarmed with his fituation, and to- 
tally relinquifhed the object. “They then proceeded to difco- 
ver the length. Another pit was dug beyond the former, and 
the wall again found. In the attempt to find the northern 
limit, a bend or off-fet was difcovered; after which the wall 
was found to proceed in a line parallel with its former di- 
reGtion. The off-fet is not re@tancular, but a gentle bend or 
curve. 

The perpendicular diftance of the parallel lines is about 
fix feet. Without finding the terminations or the height, the 
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fund was exhaufted, the workmen fatigued and difcouraged, 
and the inveftigation relinquifhed. “Ihe whole length yet dif- 
covered is about 300 feet, and the greateft height is twelve 
or fourteen. Both fides of the wall are plaftered with a fub- 
{tance which refembles the cement on which the ftones are laid. 

The wall has been fo broken by its numerous vifitants, that 
the top of it cannot now be examined with accuracy. The 
Rev. Mr. Hall gives the following account of i: ‘ Above 
the cavern or part firft difcovered, where the ground rifes ab- 
ruptly, the wall afcends; and below the cavern, where the 
sround gently declines, the top of the wall runs nearly paral- 
lel with the declivity. So far as the wall has yet been difco- 
vered, the higheft part is fifteen or twenty feet above the 
loweft.” 

It appears to be the prevailing opinion, in this region, that 
the wall is a production of nature. In fupport of this opi- 
nion the following inquiries are fuggelted : 

In the firft place— What could have been the objec of the 
wall? From Ye length already difcovered, it cannot have 
been the part of any houfe or public building ; and the ground 
on which it ftands muft have been badly calculated for a for- 
tification, 

In the fecond place—To build the wall with fuch ftones— 
to fit them fo exaétly to each other—and, particularly, to 
collect, and fo curioufly arrange thofe of the {mallett lize, 
muft have been the work of much time and immenfe in- 
duftry. How is it fuppofable that men, in a rude ftate of 
fociety, would fubmit to the labour, or could poffefs the fkill? 

In the third place—Where could the materials have been 
procured ? 

In anfwer to the firft of thefe inquiries, it may be obferved, 
that, although we cannot, with abiolute certainty, dewesunine 
the object of the wall, yet we may form conjectures which 
contain, at leaft, as great probability as thofe which can be 
formed on the oppofite fide of the queftion. The form of the 
wall, fo far as it has yet been difcovered; will juftity the fup- 
potion that it was built for a wall of defence. Its ftrength, 
allo, at a time when bows and arrows were the piincipal in- 
ftruments of war, would have been {ufficient for the purpofe. 
Since the wall was erected, the furtace of the ground may 
have been greatly changed by repeated and heavy rains, and, 
poihbly, by the general deluge. 

It may have been built for the purpofe of enclofing a pri- 
fon, a garden, or a city. 
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It is alfo poffible that the {mall ftream which runs near the 
wall was formerly a confiderable river, and that the wall was 
erected to guard againft the rife of its waters. 

To the fecond it may be replied, that we are not driven 
to the neceffity of fuppoting the wall to have been built in a 
very rude ftate of fociety. It may have been conftructed by 
fome enlightened antediluvian nation, or by fome civilized 
people who may have wandered to this region from the eaft- 
ern continent. A tribe, not more refined than the native 
Mexicans, might have poffeffed fufficient fkill. There are 
many productions of that nation, and even of more favage 
tribes, which exhibit more ingenuity and greater perfeverance. 
The floating gardens, which furnithed the Mexicans with 
fubtiitence ; and the dyke, nine miles in length, which guard- 
ed them againit the inundations of the lake, required incom- 
parably greater efforts of induftry, perfeverance and fkill. 

To the third a fatisfa€tory and full aniwer is at hand. On 
the adjacent hill are many ftones evidently of the fame fub- 
{tance and form: they are, however, larger and more broken 
than thofe in the wall. From this fact it appears that the 
beft: were feleGted for the work. ‘The diftance over which 
the ftones were carried is not more than two or three hun- 
dred yards, and nearly the whole is defcending ground. ‘This 
is, poflibly, the very reafon why this fpot was chofen for 
the location of the wall. , 

In a river, not more than one fourth of a mile diftant, are 
found great quantities of mufcle-fhells, of which the cement 
may have been made. Mr. Probley, who lives within eighty 
yards of the wall, and who came to us while we were exa- 
mining its materials and confiruction, affured us that he had 
carefully dried the cement, burnt the fhelis, compared the two, 
and could find no difference between them. 

At a fmall diftance there is alfo found a fpecies of clay, 
refembling fuller’s earth, of which the imhabiiants make a 
convenient and durable cement for their chimneys. This ce- 
ment is free from grit, and very fimilar to that of the wall. 

The wall is perfeétly regular, and has every poffible ap- 
pearance of an artificial production. ‘The ftones are all laid 
acrofs the wall, and in a horizontal dire€tion. ‘The earth 
contiguous to it evidently appears to be what is generally 
termed made ground. It is of a grey, fandy character, and 
muft have been wathed to the wall by repeated and heavy 


rains. 
Philofophers have generally adopted the opinion that there 
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are but three methods by which nature produces regular 
forms in the mineral fyftem. Thefe are, firft, that of cryf- 
tallization; fecondly, the crufting or fettling of the external 
furface of a liquid mafs while cooling ; and, thirdly, the burft- 
ing of a moift fubftance while drying.* From a brief in- 
vettigation, it will, [ believe, be determined, that the wall 
cannot have been produced by either of thefe modes. 

The different ftrata of fubftances formed by the firft mode 
are never found, in any confiderable quantities, to run in the 
fame direction, and never, I believe, horizontally. They 
generally run in oblique directions, inclining either to or 
trom each other. But in the wall the different ftones are 
placed parallel with each other, and in a horizontal direc- 
tion. 

The fecond method is, the ‘crufting of the external furface 
of a melted mafs. We cannot conceive it poffible that a 
mafs of melted fubftance, feveral hundred feet in length, 
twelve or fourteen in height, and precifely twenty-two inches 
thick, fhould ftand and cool in that pofition. The top would 
fink, and the fides {pread ; and this, probably, not equally in 
all parts. But were it poffible that the liquid mafs fhould 
thus ftand and cool, it would be attended with the following 
procefs. ‘The external parts firft lofing their heat, would 
firft congeal: the cold would contract the liquid ftratum, and 
thus feparate it from the remaining liquid fubftance. In the 
fame manner other ftrata would be formed, as the refrigera- 
tion fhould penetrate deeper into the mafs. Thus a ftratum 
woukl be formed on the top of the wail parallel with its length ; 
and {trata would, at the fame time, be formed on the fides, 
either parallel with its length, or perpendicular from the fum- 
mit to the bafe. As the middle of the mafs would not coo! 
fo faft as the fides, fo the ftrata could not be formed horizon- 
tally from one fide to the other. 

The third method, to wit, the burfting of a moift fubftance 
while drying, Is fimilar, in its effeéts, to the fecond; of courte 
{imilar remarks will apply. In this cafe the fubftance is in a 
moift inflead of a melted ftate. The burfting of the moitt 
fubftance, or the feparating of the ftrata, is the effect of con- 
traction by drying. ‘The drying advanc es, in this cafe, jult 
in the fame manner with the refrigeration in the former ; aud, 
for the fame reafons, the wall cannot have been produced by 
the third method. 


* Vide Encyclopadia. 
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Thus it is evident, in the firft place, that no fubftantial ar. 
gument is offered to prove that the wall cannot be artificial : 
m the fecond place, that it has every poffible appearance of 
being the production of art: and, in the third place, that it 
cannot have been produced by nature in either of its ordi- 
nary modes of producing regular forms. 


_—— 


POSTSCRIPT. 


After my arrival at the Rev. Dr. M‘Korkle’s, I was in- 
formed, that in May, 1798, the Rev. Mr. Hall, of Iredell 
county, carried fome of the materials of the wall to Phila- 
delphia, and had them examined by a member of the Ameri- 
can Philofophical Society. By a chemical procefs, from 50 
to 54 grains of native earth was produced from 100 grains of 
the materials. “he experiment was made feparately with the 
folid ftone, the ruft formed on the furface of the ftone, the 
purelt and whiteft of the cement, and the cement which was 
unpregnated with ruft. ‘The refult, in every inftance, was 
nearly the fame. ‘* All appeared to be radically of the fame 
fubftance, and ftrongly impregnated with iron ore.” ‘The 
mineralogift was firmly of the opinion, ‘ that the whole is 
the work of nature, is what chemifts call bafalres, and may 
have been thrown up by a volcano.” Heconcludes a letter 
to Mr. Hall in thefe words: ‘ The wall is certainly a great 
curiofity, and will afford room for the fpeculations of the cu- 
rious for ages yet to come.’’* 

The fubject; [ apprehend, received a fuperficial inveftiga- 
tion. By a chemical procefs it was found, that the ftones and 
the cement contain one property of the bafaltes, to wit, native 
earth. It ought, however, to be remembered, that this ba- 
faltic property exifts, in a greater or leis degree, in every fpe- 
cies of ftone. It ought alfo to be remembered, that bafaltes 
contain various properties, and that all otf them fhould be 
found in the wall. But a fingle correfponding property hav- 
ing been difcovered, the opi nion was hattily adopted, ** that 
the whole is what chemifts call bafaltes.” 

An emiment European philofopher, who has attentively 
examined the nature of bafaltes, obferves, * that the moft 
remarkable property of this fub(tance is its figure. It is never 

found in itrata like other marbles, but always fianding up in 


* Thefe quotations were taken from a Salifbury Gazette of the fummer 
of 1798. 
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the form of regular angular columns, compofed of a number 
of joints, one placed upon and nicely fitted to another.” The 
ftrata, in thefe columns, run perpendicularly, or nearly fo: 
all in the fame column are not of equal height: there is no- 
thing between them refembling cement: and they are fo con- 
tiguous to each other that the point of a knife can fearcely be 
thruft into the crevices. ‘Thefe properties do not exift in the 
wall ; confequently it cannot he bafaltes. 

It is another property of bafaltes, that ‘it is fufible, per /e, 
by a moderate fire.” This is not the fact with the wall; 
confequently it cannot be bafaltes. 

Some philofophers have ftrenuoufly contended that bafaltes 
is a cryftallization; others warmly affert that it is of volcanic 
origin. If either of thefe opinions be true, the wall, as I 
have fhown while confidering the different methods by which 
nature produces regular forms in the mineral kingdom, cannot 
be bafaltes. 

Neither ftones, nor other mineral fubftances found in the 
earth, unlefs they have been, at fome period, expofed to the 
aérial acid, are covered with ruft. On the fuppofition that 
the wall is bafaltes, and its prefent form the work of nature, 
the individual ftrata, or ftones, could never have been expofe 
to the air. The ftones in the wall, without a fingle excep- 
tion, are covered with ruft; confequently the wall cannot be 
bafaltes. 

In the accounts of bafaltes found in Ethiopia, in Spain, 
Ruffia and Poland; in the Giant’s Caufeway in Ireland, 
and on the ifland of Staffa; in the vicinity of Mount-Aitna, 
of Heckla in Iceland, and of the volcano on the Ifland of 
Bourbon; nothing which has been defcribed bears the leaft 
refemblance, in its form, to the wall. We read of pillars, 
bafes, arches, fhafts, cones, &c. formed of ftrata running 
perpendicularly or obliquely, but not horizontally. Thele 
have not the appearance of having been formed of individual 
ftones by the induftry of man. They are not conftructed with 
uniform mechanical exactnefs. With all their regularity, they 
bear evident marks of the rude hand of nature. 

In fome parts of Scotland great quantities of bafaltes are 
found, in fragments or fingle ttones, lying on the furface of 
the earth. The ftones in the wall, as well as thofe on the 
adjacent hill, may, it is acknowledged, be of a fimilar fpe- 
cies, and’ may have been thrown up by a volcanic eruption, 
They muft, however, have been collected, and: placed in 
their prefent fituation, by the hand of man. 


Vol. IV. No. 3. C 
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On a review of the whole, I cannot but continue firm it 
the belief (the experiments and opinions above-mentioned not- 
withftanding), that the wall is a produétion of human induftry 
and fkill. 

About fix or eight miles from this wall another has fince 
been found, which is forty feet in length, four or five in height, 
and uniformly feven inches in thicknets Thefe ftones are 
all of one length, but of different kinds. Some are of the 
iron character, others. of a light grey colour, and differing as 
widely in kind as in colour. 












ARTICLE VI. 





Account of the YELLow FEVER which originated on 
Board the UNITED STATES SHrp GENERAL GREENE; 
By Dr. EpvyMunvd THoMAsS WARING, in a Letter to 
the Editors of the Medical Repofitory. 


HE malignant fever which occafioned the unexpected 

return of the United States fhip General Greene to this 
port, in June, 1799, having difappeared, fhe failed on her fe- 
cond cruife the 23d of September following. She put into 
Cape Francois on the 8th of Ofober, to repair damaged 
fpars, &c. where the remained until the 13th, when fhe again 
failed upon the cruife. From this to the sth of April, r80o, 
fhe failed from, and returned to the Cape, four times. 
the 27th fhe was ordered to the mouth of the Miffiffippi, to re- 
ceive on board General Wilkinfon and fuite. She arrived 
on the roth of May, and, on account of the General not 
being prepared to embark, was detained upon that ftation 
thirty days. During this time the crew were fubjeéted to all 
the inconveniences and anxiety which alternate fultry calms 
and violent ftorms, conneéted with a fituation which they 
were but little acquainted with, could not fail to produce.— 
On the gth of June the failed for the Havanna, and arrived 
on the 22d. Here fhe remained until the 27th, when the 
proceeded for America. She arrived at the Chefapeak the 
11th of July; thence, after a detention of three days, fhe 
failed for Newport; and, on the 21ft, was moored in New- 
port harbour. 
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During this lengthy cruife, which was performed in a va- 
riety of climates, in fituations extremely unpleafant and un- 
healthy, and in which confiderable and fudden changes of 
weather were experienced, the crew continued unufually 
healthy, Agreeable to the ftatement of the furgeon, fome 
cafes of bilious fever occurred previous to their arrival at the 
Chefapeak, all of which were controuled by ufual ‘modes of 
treatment, and no cafes of fatal termination had taken place 
at that time. Every cuftomary method of preferving purit 
of air, arid the health of feamen, had been affiduoufly ceeiied. 
The fhip was freely ventilated, fcoured, white-wathed, fprin- 
kled with vinegar, and the nitrous fumigation, particularly re- 
commended by Drs. Smyth and Patterfon, was frequently ex- 
cited between decks. But notwithftanding all thefe precau- 
tions, and the ftill more favourable circumflance of her ar- 
rival in a more northern latitude, there was one man attacked, 
on the day of her leaving the Chefapeak, with a highly ma- 
lignant fever, which terminated fatally on the fifth day; and, 
on the day after his attack, another was feized fimilarly, and 
died in eighteen hours. Five others were attacked about the 
fame time, but with lefs virulence. They all foon recovered. 
—The two above-mentioned cafes were the only inftances of 
mortality previous to her arrival at Newport; and as they 
were {tated in the furgeon’s report to the Town Council thereof, 
it was contemplated to impofe a quarantive upon the fhip. 
But as there remained no recent cafe of the fever, and only 
three or four of the crew indifpofed, it was finally concluded 
to have a floop provided, remote from the town, for the ac- 
commodation of fuch others as might difcover fymptoms of 
the difeafe. 

As I| had been appointed to attend the invalid feamen in the 
Navy-Hofpital at this place, [ was, accordingly, called upon 
to attend thefe men. | vifited them on the 23d, the day they 
were conveyed on board the fhip. I found one labouring 
under a chronical complaint, two with a diarrhoea, accompa- 
nied with little fever, and a fourth a convalefcent from yel- 
low fever. The three laft recovered fo f{peedily that they 
were difcharged on the 29th. 

The favourable termination of thefe cafes, and no others.oc- 
curring, for a few hours fatisfied thofe minds which had ap- 
preocorey danger. But a fitth man, with fymptoms of a 
highly malignant fever, was fent from the fhip after fhe was 
hauled afide the wharf, on the very day after thofe three were 
gifcharged. He complained of pains in his head and loins, 
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with univerfal forenefs, and oppreffion about the precordia, 
with naufea. He was a little comatofe, his pulfe quick, but 
of litte momentum, and his body extremely warm. On the 
fecond day the adnata of his eyes, a8 well as his fkin, became 
of a yellow complexion; and, in the evening of the fame, 
he began to‘vomit and purge abundantly of a dark liquor. 
His diftrefs increafed with the duration of the difeafe; aud, 
on the third day, his body became interfperfed with livid fpots. 
He died in the evening, with extreme agony. 

From this date, every fecond, third or fourth day, I had 
one or two applications. ‘They were all attacked with the 
charaCteriftics of the fame difeafe, with only the difference of 
degree in virulence. The immoderate ufe of fpirituous li- 
quors, with but two or three exceptions, was the apparent 
exciting caufe of the difeafe. 

As the tick were attended under a great difadvantage, in a 
place fo inconvenient as that provided for them, and no inftance 
had occurred wherein the attendants contracted the difeafe, 
they were admitted into the houfe which had been cccupied 
as a temporary hofpital in the town. Two cafes of death in 
it foon, however, excited fome alarm, which was much in- 
creafed by an inhabitant of the town, who had been employed 
on board the fhip, being attacked with the difeafe, and dying 
on the 15th of Auguft, after an illnefs of five days. In con- 
fequence of this, the mvalids in the hofpital were removed 
into a houfe remote from the town, and the fhip, which lay 
at the wharf, was hauled off into the ftream. 

Notwithftanding thefe prudential proceedings, other inha- 
bitants who had worked on board the fhip, and, in particu- 
lar, one young man and two boys who bathed near her at 
the time her bilge-water was pumped out, were attacked with 
the difeafe, and died. 

It is impoffible to reduce to fatisfa€tion the opinion that all 
the cafes were derived from the fhip, fince fome occtrred 
wherein the patients had no communication either with the 
fhip or any who had had the difeafe. They have been obferved 
in but few families, moft of which are not remarkable for 
cleanlinefs ; whilft others, contiguous to them, who cherifh 
this great preferver of health, and enemy to infe€tious dif- 
eafes, have not-been infected. In particular, the family of a 
gentleman whofe houfe is at the upper extremity of the wharf, 
and the neareft to the place where the fhip lay, have enjoyed 
perfect health ; and individuals of the affeCted families were at- 
tacked, and died with the difeafe, a confiderable time after the re- 
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moval of the fhip, and the fick who were in the hofpital ; fo thar, 
] conceive, it may be.an adantted prefumption to confider the 
difeafe, as it appeared in fome of thefe families, to depend 
upon the atmofphere which immediately furrounded szhem being 
highly contaminated, and if not conveying the caufe generated 
from materials within its limits, to have been highly inviting 
to the introduction of foreign peftilence. Similitude of difeate 
will, no doubt, favour the latter in many minds, and parti- 
cularly in thofe who are advocates of the opinion of foreign 
importation of yellow fever, fince it appeared on board the 
fhip previous to her arrival; whereas, the inhabitants of New- 
port were exempt from it for three weeks after, and it then 
appeared among thofe who had either imprudently worked on 
board of her, or went within the probable {phere of infeQion. 
But, on the contrary, itis obferved, that. no tranfient vilitors, 
or occafional attendants, have contracted the difeafe upon the 
prineiple of a fpecific contagion. 

The number of inhabitants who have died is eleven, and 
two cafes ftill remain under treatment. One of thefe is fa- 
ther to two lads who died of the difeafe three weeks ago, 
and, from report, will probably not recover. Of nineteen 
who were fent to the hofpital, ten were ferioully attacked, 
of whom fix died. At prefent there are nine under care.— 
Soon after the offenfive filth, which collected between the 
fhip’s ballaft, was with it removed, and the fhip properly 
cleanfed, no inftance of the fever occurred on board of her. 

The only mode of treatment which appeared to be pro- 
ductive of falutary effects, both in the town and hofpital, was 
the early adminiftration of a cathartic, commonly of calomel, 
with jalap or rhubarb; and, by a repetition of {mall dofes of 
the calomel alone, to produce as {peedy a folution as poffible. 
Evacuations by the bowels, by means of glyfiers, and the ap- 
plication of blifters on the legs, between the fhoulders, and 
the pracordia, as fymptoms indicated, were great auxiliaries 
during the mercurial courfe. _Emetics did not anfwer any 
pood effects ; neither did the early and extreme irritability of 
the ftomach appear to warrant them. The bark and other 
tonics required great caution in their ufe. ‘They appeared to 
aggravate the fymptoms if adminiftered previous to conva~ 
lefcence, and increafed much the diftrets of the patient if given 
by mouth. 


Newport (Rhode-Ifland), O&cber 2, 1800. 
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ARTICLE VII. 





An Account of Diseases at WILMINGTON (Delaware), 
in the Summer and Autumn of 1800; of the DIsEASE 
ORIGINATING on Boarp of the UNITED STATES SHIP 
GANGES; and of a DISEASE ARISING from the EF- 
FLUVIA of HuMAN ExcREMENTS at NARBONNE, in 
FRANCE: Communicated by Dr. JOHN VAUGHAN, of 
Wilmington, to.Dr. MILLER. 


Dear Sir, 


N compliance with your requeft, in your letter of Septem- 
ber 23d, I have obtained an account of the malignant 
ifeafe which exifted on board the United States fhip Ganges ; 
and have received an interefting article, from a French gen- 
tleman, refpe€ting an indigenous malignant fever in N ar- 
bonne, which I fhall preface with a fummary of our febrile 
difeafes of this feafon, 

The early part of this {pring was remarkably cool and uni- 
form; but the leading features of our difeafes indicated af un- 
favourable conftitution of the atmofphere. | 

Cynanche trachealis, as mentioned in Med. Rep. vol. iii. 
p- 339, formed the. prelude, and its fucceflors were of ay 
equal grade. The {mall-pox was. more general than it had 
been for many years, and exhibited a degree of malignity un- 
precedented here. By inoculation it was not fatal, but more 
inflammatory than ufual. A number of children had convul- 
five fits, and fome the confluent form of the difeafe; and, in 
the natural way, it was almoft uniformly confluent, and 
very frequently fatal. In fome cafes the puftules were black, 
the extremities cold, the patient comatofe, and medical efforts 
entirely ufelefs. 

The f{mall-pox was fucceeded by glandular {wellings, efpe- 
cially of the {ubmaxillary glands, and various intumefcentiz, 
In children this grade of difeafe was in the form of urticaria, 
and in grown perfons it was eryfipelatous or herpetic.’ In 
the cafe of one lady it was an univerfal herpes farinofus. 
Her parents firft attributed it to poifon, next to a furfeit, and 
fhe was fent into the country, to be cured by a change of air 
and milk diet; but, at the expiration of three weeks, fhe re- 
turned without relief, and was cured by a courfe of mercurial 
alteratives, with occafional cathartics, 
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In the beginning of June the difeafe in children advanced 
to ulcerations of the mouth and throat, bordering on cynanche 
maligna; and in grown perfons it became a {carlatina, at- 
tended with great anxiety at the praecordia. 

Toward the middle of June the weather became warmer, 
with frequent thunder-gutts, and the revolutions of the at- 
mofphere were accompanied with a modification of the pre- 
vailing difeafe—changing the feat of action to the inteftines, 
and releafing the fkin and lymphatic fyftem in a confiderable 
degree. Children were attacked with diarrhoeas and choleras, 
and grown perfons with diarrhoeas and dyfentery. Children, 
however, were the general fubjeéts of difeafe, and very few 
of the fecond fummer, or of one year and upwards, were 
exempt, while thofe under that age were undifturbed. 

July commenced with exceffive heat, and the temperature 
ranged from 85 to gt deg. with occafional thunder-gufts, 
throughout the month. Inteftinal difeafes continued excef- 
fively violent, and frequently fatal in children. On the even- 
ing of the 14th inftanc fix of my family were attacked with 
inteftinal fever, without any manifeft exciting caufe. 

During this month there was a peculiar tendency to local 
inflammation. Several flight injuries produced violent inflam- 
mation and pain, and fymptoms of gangrene. In a cafe of 
fiftula in ano, in a healthy man, the operation was fucceeded 
by alarming fymptoms, and gangrene was, with difficulty, 
prevented. I was confulted in the cafe of a lady, a few miles 
diftant, who had tetanus from a flight prick of a needle in the 
wrift. She was cured by wine. 

A few cafes of intermittent and remittent fevers occurred in 
the latter part of this month, and fome of the latter were of 
a ferious complexion. The moft violent cafe occurred on 
the 1gth. A Mr. ——- was attacked with fever: pains of the 
head and back, fuffufion of the eyes, delirium, and oppreffiog 
of the pracordia, pretty foon fucceeded. I faw him the fame 
evening, and drew twelve ounces of blood from the arm; and 
as he had great pain and tormina of the bowels, I gave alka- 
line laxatives in large quantities. A profufe difcharge of 
black, granulated, foetid matter, foon came on, which exco- 
riated the verge of the rectum, and gave him great uneafinefs. 
Imputing the excoriation to an acid, I directed injeGtions of 
weak foap-fuds every half hour, and the effect anfwered my 
expectation. The nature of the difcharge was changed, and 
the tormina relieved; but when the acid was neutralized, the 
alkali of the foap became irritating, and was difcontinued. 
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The indication of the foap-injection was twofold—ta neu- 
tralize the acid forming feptite of pot-ath, while the oil of the 
foap was difengaged to theath the tender coats of the inteftines. 

On the 20th thofe fymptoms were renewed, during the exa-~ 

cerbation of the fever, and relieved by the fame remedies, 
which continued to be the cure for four days: after this he 
fpeedlily recovered. 
— Vhe firit day of Auguft the thermometer ftood at gr deg, 
but fell to 78 the next day, and rofe from 73 to 85 during 
the month, ‘This variation of temperature, with diurnal fogs, 
produced an immediate revolution in our difeafe. Affections 
of the bowels ceafed, and the arterial fyftem became the feat 
of diforder. The fmall-pox unhappily recurred, in the fuburbs 
of the town, in fome poor famihes, with its former malig~ 
nancy. Several died, but a few who were inoculated fuc- 
ceeded tolerably well. - Towards the middle of the monty 
intermmttents became numerous and general beyond precedent, 
and remittents proportionably violent. 

Mr. W. aa old and refpeétable inhabitant of this town, was 
attacked with fever on the 12th, but was up, more or lefs, 
every day, until the 16th, In the morning of the latter his 
fever affumed a more determined form, with pain of the head 
and irritability of the ftomach, when his phyfician bled him, 
and gave a cathartic. A profufe difcharge per anum fuc-~ 
ceeded, of a claret-coloured matter ; his extremities became 
cold; his pulfe imperceptible, with great oppreflion at his 


breaft; and he expired, at eight o’clock P. M. without a 


ftruggle ; in fat, he was fome time dead before it was difco~ 
vered: the attendants though: him afleep. 

On the 18th I vifited Mrs. H. in a bilious fever. Her fkin 
was yellow, ftomach irritable, pulfe feeble, and tongue ftriped 
with purple and yellow. She died on the 25th. 

_ The 24th, the thip Alexander, Capt. Davy, arrived here 
from the Spanifh Main, laft from the Havanna, in a fickly 


condition; but fhe was remanded back to the Delaware, to 


feek for another port. 
September preferved the fogs of Auguft, and was ftillmore 


temperate—the temperature of noon varying from 63 to 84 deg. 
and the mornings and evenings about io deg. lefs than noon. 
Remittents were more frequent, and more of them of a high 


rade. 


Mrs. C. had black-vomit, checked with magnefia. Her 
fifter, im the fame houfe, had fcarlatina, and her mother and: 


hufband intermitting fever. 
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Jj. W. had bilious fever, with depréffed pulfe, nafal heemorr- 
hage, cold extremities, coma, blacknefs of the lips and tongue, 
and fuffufed eyes. Cured by one bleeding, blifters and alka- 
lies. 

A. O. had bilious fever, with depreffed pulfe, fuffufed eyes, 
é&c. Cured by two bleedings, &c. 

1. G. fever, with fuffufed eyes, pains of the head and back, 
conftipation of the bowels, cold extremities, with an oozi 
of dark blood from the gums and bowels. Once bled, &c, 
and recovered. 

On the 21{t the equinoxial ftorm commenced, and conti- 
nued until the 29th, which, like the Welt-Indian hurricanes, 
arrefted our febrile difeafe in the height of its career. But, 
what is fomewhat remarkable, there were a number of perfons 
relapfed into fever the day on which the weather cleared. Since 
that period we have had but few complaints. 

Having fami but little on the treatment of the preceding dif- 
eale, iti any of its forms, I may now add, that | have but 
little to fay. Being fatisfied of a prevailing conftitution of at- 
mofphere, the protean fhapes of the difeafe did not miflead me 
from the principle of its famenefs: and whether it was cuta- 
neous, inteftinal or vafcular, the remedies were the fame— 
varied in proportion to circumftances. If there were inordi- 
nate action of the arterial fyftem, or oppreffion of the heart 
and blood-veffels, I ufed the lancet until the excefs of action 
was removed, or the heart and.arteries releafed from the fut- 
charge, of blood. In feveral cafes in which the pulfe was de- 
prefied, the patient comatofe, and labouring, as it were, m 
the laft ftraggle for life, the lofs of a few .ounces of blood 
gave bim new vigour, and diffufed the concentrated excite- 
ment. lifters were alfo highly ferviceable. The forms of 
alkalies. generally ufed were the carbonates of pot-ath and 
lime, the fulphate and tartrite of foda, the tartrite of pot-ath, 
caftile foap, and ammoniac. Thefe, with {mall dofes of ca- 
lomel, were my univerfal alteratives and febrifuges. 

This practice was no lefs fimple than fuccefsful. The 
only patient I loft with fever was an old lady, upwards of 
eighty years of age; and the muft foon have died from the 
ordinary courfe of nature. And I am perfuaded, that Dr. 
Mitchili’s recommendations of the ufe of alkalies in fevers 
will be the means of faving many ufeful lives. That an acid 
prevails ingmpteftinal fevers there can be little doubt, and I 
lately met with a cafe which ferves to illuftrate it. A child, 
labouring under a diarrhoea, fwallowed a cherry-ftone, which 
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it could not void per anum: on extracting the flone with 2 
pair of unpolithed filver forceps, they were beautifully coloured 
of a purplith yellow by the acid. 

One fac which merits notice in the nino of the day is 


the difappearance of our birds, in the months of June and 
July efpecially. The cherry-trees were undifturbed by the 
common aé€rial robbers ; the marfhes were deferted by the red- 
winged chirpers; and the hedge warblers fled to fome more 
friendly clime. Whether this defertion of the birds was owing 
to the prefence of the locufts, or the ftate of the atmofphere, 
I am at a lofs to determine: but the coolnefs and drynefs of 
Auguft and September may poffibly have preferved us from an 
epidemic malignant difeafe. Our fources of miafmata are prin- 
cipally artificial; and moft of our gutters, in the low parts of 
the town, being paved by the police, there were not fufficient 
fources of putrefaction to perfect the evil. Moifture and 
heat are the requifites of putrefaction, and both of thefe agents 
were fufpended, in a confiderable degree, after the firit of 
Auguft. One fac, which ferves to characterize the grade of 
our morbid caufe, is the circuit of our fogs: inftead of foar- 
ing over the body of the town, to the hills, as in ordinary 
cafes, or grovelling over the fouth-weftern flat, as in 1798, it 
took a circuitous route along the fouth-caftern level frontin 
the Delaware, and extending to Brandywine; and | believe 
not a fingle houfe efcaped. It was fporadic over the town. 
Another fingular circumftance is, that the French, who efcaped 
the fever of 1798, were generally affected this feafon. Mr. 
Webfter, in his Hiftory of Peftilence, mentions a variety ot 
cafes of peftilential dileafes affe€ting certain defcriptions of 
perfons at one time, and exempting them at another; ‘alfo, 
that it fometimes paffed one town, and feized another ¢onti- 
guous. Such has been the fact in this neighbourhood. There 
is a {mall village, five miles diftant from this, on the borders 
of the marthes, in a direct line between this and Chriftiana 
village, and it has been unufually healthy this feafon, while 
Chriftiana village was generally infe&ted with bilious fever. 
The experience of this feafon has, at leaft, eftablifhed one 
fact, ¢. e. that yellow fever may exift without the fubtle poi- 
fon of contagion. ‘Iwo of our medical gentlemen acknow- 
ledged to me, that they would not have hefitated to denomi- 
nate fome of the afore-mentioned cafes yellow fever, if they 
could have been traced to coniagious origin if the real 





yellow fever had been prevalent at the time. Thofe gentlemen 
are both celebrated for their candour, but their opimions are 
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influenced by a firm belief in the doctrine of fpecific con- 
tagion. | 
We had an alarm of contagion this feafon. A poor wo- 
man received a trunk of clothes from the Weft-Indies, which 
was the bequeft of her fon, who had died with the yellow fe-w 
ver. The haplefs mother carelefily wathed the contaminated 
clothes, to the great diftrefs of her friends and neighbours ; 
but, as good luck would have it, neither the poor woman nor 
her neighbours were fufferers from her imprudence. How 
long this unhappy dread of contagion will continue to dittrefs 
mankind [ cannot determine; but | hope the illufion will be 
removed by the experience of our naval phyficians. 1 have 
received a letter from Dr. Hanfon Catlett, of the Ganges, 
which is important teftimony on this fubjeét, as follows: 


“ Newca/ftle, September 29, 1800. 
“ Dear Sir, 


*¢ With pleafure I comply with your requeft to be informed 
in what manner the fever was introduced, or made its appear- 
ance on board the Ganges. If this will afford any ufeful in- 
formation, or tend, in any manner, to do away the very mif- 
taken opinion, that this fever ever takes place, in any confi- 
derable degree, where the climate, and every other circum- 
ftance, does not favour its progrefs, I fhall be more than 
doubly rewarded for the {mall trouble I take in complying® 
with your with. 

‘¢ For fix weeks after our arrival on the ftation, the crew 
were remarkably healthy. Early in Auguft the thip lay 
feveral days in the Havanna, which harbour is much con- 
fined with hills and caftles. We were then but a few days 
at fea before we went into the harbour of Matanzes, and re- 
mained there about a week. Here alfo we wanted that free 
circulation of air which we enjoyed at fea: the heat was, con- 
fequently, more intenfe, and the debilitating and pernicious 
effets of the climate more prevalent: the height of the fickly 
feafon was alfo coming on. 

‘¢ None of the fhip’s company, except myfelf, had the leaft 
intercourfe with other thipping. I was fometimes called upon 
to vifit fick perfons on board merchant veffels. About the 
14th of Auguft feveral of the men were complaining of head- 
ache, weakneis, and want of appetite. Capt. Mullowny 
was attaches with violent pain in his head and back, and 
a high fe John M‘Guir (marine) complained of fymp- 
toms very different—great proftrauion of ftrength, vomnting, 
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and pain about his breaft. He was a man of a debilitated 
habit. With Capt. Mullowny the moft powerful depleting 
means were ufed, to which his fever yielded on the fecond 
day, and on the third the pains entirely fubfided. To M+Guir 


“I gave ftimulant medicines, and applied blifters, without ef- 


fect. His extremities remained cold, and vomiting continued, 
until he died, on the 17th, with the black-vomit, which was 
the firft fymptom that gave me any apprehention of its being 
a cafe of yellow fever. Our fick lift was now increafed to 
ten patients, a number it had not before known: the furs. 
geon’s mate and myfelf were added to the number ; and what 
paffed until the 1gth [ was unconfcious of. We had now 
arrived again in the Havanna: my fever left me, and | was 
fupported from my bed to the hammocks of the fick, who 
were increafed to eighteen. The fymptoms were become 
more violent; fifteen were fent on fhore to the hofpital, of 
whom feven died in three days. New cafes were produced 
almoft every hour, and it was determined that we fhould fly 
the climate, as the only means of faving any part of the 
crew. 

«On the paffage home, our fick lift contained, generally, 
from twenty to thirty. To all evacuant medicines were 
given, and thofe of full habit | bled. We loft on the paf- 
fage ten—fince our arrival three—in all twenty-one—and left 

*at the hofpital, in Havanna, eleven. 

“« The great effects of the change of climate I think worthy 
of obfervation: before we came on the coaft of America we 
had thirty patients; and, on our arrival, there were but three 
or four cafes of fever. 

“| difcovered no inftance of perfonal contagion. © Thofe 
who were confiantly among the fick were not affe&ted in 
greater proportion than thofe moft diftant from them; nor 
was there an inftance of the difeafe fpreading from the fick 
after their being? landed. 

** With refpect to progreflive debility, languor, laflitude, and 
lofs of complexion, they were evident in many, previous to 
the occurrence of any malignant fymptoms. | did not difcover 
any premonitory fymptoms: our firft attacks were lefs violent 
than they afterwards became. 

** To defcribe all the various forms and complicated fymp- 
toms of this difeafe would be tedious. If you can colle& 
from this the information you were defirous of objgining, you 
will excufe my not giving you a More dedeeillieaian at 
prefent. 1 am, &c. Hanson CATLETT.” 
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This communication of Dr. Catlett is conciufive, on the 
origin and non-contagious nature of the difeafe on board the 
Ganges: and the difeafe which lately exifted on board the fhip 
Delaware, was equally lim ted in its nature. Dr. Anderfon, 
of that fhip,-informed me that the difeafe unqueftionably ori- 
ginated on beard, in the harbour of Curracoa, while the in- 
habstants of the ifland were perfe@tly healthy. As foon as the 
nature of the difeafe was known, they put to fea, in hopes of 
receiving advantage from a free circulation of air; but the 
fick lift increafed daily, and they returned to the harbour of 
Curracoa in a much worfe condition than they left it.. Forty 
fick were then landed; and though there were no reftriQions 
in intercozrfe with the inhabitants, there was not a fingle ful- 
picion of contagious influence, They, however, were not 
releafed trom difeafe until after their arrival. at Newcaftle. 

Dr. Andeifon promifed mea minute hiftory of their difeafe, 
with its attendant circumftances ; but, returmug to fea fooner 
than he expected, | have not had the pleafure of receiving his 
written ftarement on the fubje&t. 1 do not recolleé& the pre- 
cife mortality of the difeafe, but I think it was not lefs than 
twenty deaths. 

To thefe two indifputable teftimonies of the origin of yel- 
low fever on board of fhips, 1 may add one, not leis unequi- 
vocal, of its arifing from human ordure: 

“Tn the fummer of the year 1783, M. Faure, a merchant 
of Narbonne, in Lower- Languedoc, in France, bought a 
houfe which had previoufly been occupied as an anatomical 
hall; and, being defirous of having a cave dug in the cellar, 
employed three men to do it. In digging they came to the 

wall of a neceffary, which had been the common receptacle 
of the remains of human fubje€ts, and which was covered in 
to prevent dete€tion; and, on extra¢ting a few of the {tones 
with their picks, an offenfive putrid matter rufhed through the 
aperture, and fuffocated them. M. Faure, going to fee the 
workmen, defcended but two or three fteps before he fell 
fenfelefs. ‘The neighbouring people, perceiving the putrid 
{mell, went to the houfe, and; of nine that entered to bring 
out the fufferers, fix died. M. Faure was removed, but died 
in four days; and the unfortunate labourers {arvived their re- 
leafe but a day or two. 

“ In the mean time, the f{mell increafed to fuch a degree as 
to create apeltilence, and the neighbours were obliged to re- 
move; buta creat many of them died. ‘The Mayor of the 
city being informed or the circumjiance, had the cellar filled 
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up, and the houfe clofed. But the malignant effluvia had per. 
vaded the town, and a great many died with the pe/fis. The 
difeafe was attended with the black-vomit, but not communi- 
cated by contagion.” 

The writer of this article, Mr. P. C. Varlé, lwed with the 
former owner of the fatal houfe during the calamity, and was 
accurately informed of the ftate of the poifonous privy, and 
was attentive to the progrefs and nature of the difeafe. 

This is the moft decitive fact that I have met with on the 
origin of peftilence. ‘The circumftances of the cafe preclude 
all cavilling, and muft be admitted as conclufive. It will tend 
much towards the eftablifhment of Dr. Mitchill’s theory of 
the oxyd of fepion, if he Gag furmount the old doétrine of al- 
kaline, or ammoniacal gas, ‘being the principal product of 
animal putrefaction. Nitrogen (tepton) is acknowledged to 
be evolved in abundance by the putrefaQion of animal fub- 
ftances, and to combine with ‘hydrogen in the formation of 
ammoniac: but it is not unphilofophical to fuppofe “ that a 
modification may take place, and the nitrogen (fepton) com- 
bine with oxygen in the formation of the gafeous oxyd of 
fepton.”’ 

The predominance of an acid in peftilential difeafes is pretty 
well afcertained by the beneficial effects of alkalies, inde- 
pendent of every other confideration. | have been informed 
that Dr. Monges, of Philadelphia, who was celebrated in the 

ever of 1798, made ufe of alkalies in large quantities, and 
that he feldom failed in checking black-vomit with magnefia. 
And if Dr. Mitchill fhould be miftaken in the precife nature 
of the peftilential acid, he has, at leaft, opened the door of 
inveftigation, and found the clew that leads to the peftiferous 
labyrinth. 
T am, with much efteem, 
Your friend and humble fervant, 


JOHN VAUGHAN. 


Wilmington, Odfober 20, 1800. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


Some OBSERVATIONS RELATING t0 the SENSE of HEAR- 
inG: Addreffed to the Editors of the Medical Repo- 
fitory, by the Rev. Dr. PRIESTLEY. 


GENTLEMEN, 
W i know fo little concerning the fenfe of hearing, and, 


indeed, concerning found in general, that the com- 
munication of any new facts, relating to either of them, may 
have their ufe, though, for the prefent, and, when fepa- 
rately confidered, they do not appear to throw any light on 
the fubjedt. It is with. this view that I take the liberty to 


lay before you the following obfervations ; thinking it poffible 
that other perfons may have made fimilar ones, and that, by 
this means, fomething of real value may, in time, be difco- 
vered. 

Being accuftomed to put a watch, and fometimes two 
watches, under my pillow, efpecially in winter, and fome- 
times attending to the beating of them as | lie awake, I was 


furprifed, about a year ago, to find only one watch under the 
pillow, when, judging by the found I heard, | thought there 
muft have been two. Finding, however, that there was but 
one, I gave more particular attention to the phenomena ; and, 
having repeated them more than a hundred times, I can, with 
we fay they were as follow: 

Befides the found that we may call t:cking, produced by 
on! ftriking one piece of metal againit another, I diftin@ly 
hear another found, coincident with it, refembling that of a 
bell, but generally as at a confiderable diftance. It is, how- 
ever, fometimes louder than that of the ticking. 

2. This additional found is generally a fifth, or an otave, 
lower than that of the ticking. 

3. I fometimes perceive two of thefe additional founds, dif- 
ne in tone and intenfity. 

This additional found is not the neceffary effect of the 
schhlene: for I do not always perceive it, and it has fometimes 
frequent interruptions. Though the two founds, when both 
are hard, are always coincident, the interruption in the bell- 
like found is fometimes regular, being heard every other 
beat, and fometimes it is not heard for a contiderable time 
together. 
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 , It is only with one of my ears, viz. the left, that I perc Te 
this additional found, at leaft very fenfibly ; and vet I ca cre 
fay that I hear diftant founds any better with one ear bri 
with the other. But if I ftop my left ear with the end o » an 
finger, I hear a conftant undulating found, but rione wit | 
other; and the ticking of every watch is louder when lati 
clofe to the left ear than to the right. cre 
6. This additional found is more diftin®tly perceived nin 
| one particular watch than from any other. ~ 
Submitting thefe {ingular obfervations to your confidera fill 
lam, Gentlemen, bef 
Yours fincerely, fici 
J. PRIESTLE’ hoc 
Northumberiand, Aday 8, 1800. fro! 
not 
Pe the 
Yoho hs afte 
ARTICLE IX. te 
: 7 
din AccounrT of the Epipemic Disease which appeared fucc 
in the Civy of New-Yeor«, in the SUMMER and Av- tend 
TUMN of 1800: Communicated by VALENTINE SEA- the 
MAN, 47. D. to Dr. MILLER. ) wha 
My pEAR Doctor, a 
DESIRE for fulfilling the requett of a friend, although I 
not without its influence, is by no means the only rea- day. 
fon tor my drawing up and fabmitting the following remarks abat 
upon our late autumnal fever to thy confideration. A fenfe fron 
of duty makes it neceflary for me thus to hand in my mite to infta 
the hiftorians of the difeafes of our country: peradventure it 28 
may give fome littie aid in their praife-worthy, though arduous tural 
undertaking; particularly as a variety of circumftances have Vv 
concurred in throwing a contiderable fhare of the complaint rally 
within the fcope of my obfervation: furthermore, as the me- nauf 
thod in which my patients have been treated is fomewhat dit- wee 
ferent, and, as there is fome reafon to believe, more fuccefs- bitte: 
ful, than what has been heretofore adopted, by thus commu- Be 
nicating it, it may, perhaps, be of fome practical ufctulnets ; with 
at leaft, it may gain a wal in unprejudiced hands, whereby Ino 
its real value will be eftablithed. two 
In the fore part of the 8th momh (Auguft) I was called to bloo. 
feveral cafes of irregular intermittent and remitent fevers. $ 
¢ 






# 
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Towards the end of the month applications confiderably in- 
creafed. Intermittents appeared now to be giving way. Fe- 
brile difeafes began to affume a more regular, uniform appear- 
ance, as will be prefently defcribed. 

The gth month (September) opened with a great accumu- 
lation of patients with this difeafe ; indeed, fo rapidly did it in- 
creafe, that in the courfe of this fingle month upwards of 
ninety cafes of it came under my own particular attention. 

In the firft part of the roth month (O¢tober) people were 
ftill taken down with this difeafe, but not in fuch numbers as 
before. On the night of the 3d or 4th we had a froft fuf- 
ficient to affect the leaves of a gourd-vine in my neighbour- 
hood. On the night of the 6th there was again a flight white 
froft; fince which the weather has been more temperate (2. ¢. 
not focold). The difeafe did not fubfide immediately upon 
the appearance of froft, but continued for as much as ten days 
afterwards, viz. the 14th of this month; fince which I have 
not known of a fingle decided new cale of it, and, indeed, 
but one any way {ufpicious. 

This fever came on, as fevers in general do, with chills, 
fucceeded by increafed heat, frequent pulfe, &c. but was at- 
tended with a difproportionate (if | may fo fpeak) pain in 
the head and back—that is, their pains ‘feemed greater than 
what is ufually met with, in fevers of like appearance, in other 
refpects. “The eyes were red, the appetite gone, fkin dry, 
tongue furred, &c. 

Thefe fymptoms moft generally fubfided about the third 
day. The fkin then became cool, the eyes natural, pains 
abating, and that pulfe which, but a few hours before, beat 
from 80 to 130 ftrokes in a minute, now, in a great many 
inftances, funk down to 48, and, in one man, as low as 40: 
ina few days, however, they gradually returned to their na- 
tural ftandard of about 70. 

With this fubfidence of febrile action, the patients gene- 
rally complained of exceflive weaknefs, and frequently of 
naufea and great irritability of their ftomachs, which, in fome, 
was accompanied with puking of great quantities of a yellow 
bitter matter. 

Betide the foregoing general fymptoms, many were affected 
with difcharges of blood, particularly from the nofe. ‘Three, 
1 now recollect, had bleeding from their gums; three had a 
two week’s anticipation of their catamenia; and one raifed 
blood from his lungs. 

T wo of my private patients had yellow fkins, and the per- 
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foiration of a third fo tained his linen that his wife faid the 
was not able to wafh the yellownefs out of it. 

The only one of my patients who died of this difeafe, dur- 
ing its prevalence this year, had, in its laft ftage, a dry tongue, 
covered with a brown fcurf, and puked the coffee-ground 
matter. Befides this one perfon, whofe complaint proved fatal, 
} had an opportunity of witueffing a like termination of three 
others, to whom I| was called, in confultation, a few hours 
before their end. From the beft hiftory I could gain from 
their’ attending phyticians, the preceding ftate of their com- 
plaints was like thofe above defcribed. I'wo of them became 
yellow, with brown dry tongues, and puked the coffee-ground 
matter before their death; the third appeared to die from mere 
debility, without any of thofe fymptoms of malignancy about 
him. 

Of upwards of 150 perfons with this difeafe, whom I vi- 
fited, all of them, excepting one, refided (or elfe had ftores, 
wherein they were occupied during the greater part of the 
day) either in Pearl-ftreet, or between that and the Eaft- River. 
This one lived on the North-River fhore, bat lodged in a 
bed that had been immediately before occupied by a fick per- 
fon, who had been juft taken with her complaint, after re- 
moving there from Cherry-ftreet. 

In the firft ftage of this complaint I gave from twenty to thirty 
grains of a powder, containing the proportion of one part of 
tartar emetic to thirty parts of calomel, with as much rhubarb, 
and double the quantity of prepared chalk, which generally 
purged freely, and frequently puked confiderably, but without 
any violent ftramings. Its proving emetic did not appear, in 
the leaft, to leflen its effets upon the bowels. Sometimes, 
when the firft dofe did not operate well, it was repeated. 

The febrile commotion was, for the moft part, confider- 
ably relieved by thefe evacuations. In the evening a draught 
of the fpiritus Mindereri, with laudanum, was given, which 
often induced fome fweating, and generally procured a tole- 
rable night’s reft. Afterwards my patients took {mall portions 
of tartar emetic, with nitre, repeating the anodyne {udorific 
draughts, with the femicupium, at mght, till the violence of 
the fever fubtided. 

Some few were bled, and many who loft blood fpontane- 
oufly appeared to be benetived by it. 

Upon the coming on of the fecond ftage of the fever, and 
whole approach was watched with the cloteft attention, im- 
mediately as the violence of action appeared to be giving way 
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to an Oppofite ftate of the fyftem, a ftrong deco&tion of 
Quaffia wood was begun with, and generally continued till 
the patient was recovered. | had formerly been in the habit 
of adminiftering the cold infufion of the bark in this ftate of 
the complaint ; but having obferved that its ftimulating quality 
feemed to rekindle the immediate aGtion of the arterial tyftem, 
inducing heat and hufkinefs of the fkin, &c. when given early, 
and not unfrequently difagreeing with the ftomach, even when 
deferred till a later period, | generally, nay, almoft uniformly, 
fubftituted a decoétion of this fimple powerful bitter in its 
place, and [ cannot but think with the beft effects: it appeared 
to ftrengthen without ftimulating, to brace the ftomach with- 
out exciting the fever. 

The following is the manner in which the Quaffia was ad- 
miniftered: 3). of the fhavings of the wood was boiled in 

xij. of water, till one third part had boiled away. A table- 
{poonful of the ftrained liquid was given every two hours. 

After two or three days, when, the danger of re-exciting 
the fever was not much to be feared, and the ftomach was 
pretty fteady, the bark was fometimes given, and feemingly 
to good purpofe. 

When ficknefs at the ftomach was troublefome, a plafter, 
containing a confiderable proportion of the effential oil of 
mint, was applied to the ferobiculus cordis, which generally 
proved a remedy : however, in fome inftances it became ne- 
ceflary to remove it, to give place to the more powerful ope- 
ration of an epifpattic. 

In conjunction with thefe means, the moft rigid abftinence 
from all ttimulating drink and diet was adhered to. Nothing 
but bread and water was given as food; and water, with a 
piece of toafted bread in it, thin gruel, barley- water, or fome- 
thing of that kind, was the only drink, at leaft until the dif- 
eafe appeared to be fubdued. During convalefcency a more 
full diet was recommended. 

Among the variety of queftions that the foregoing account 
might give rife to, the following may not be confidered as the 
leaft important: viz. Is this fever of the fame kind with that 
which has fo fatally icourged our city for fome preceding 
years? If fo, why was it fo materially lefs mortal? Was 
it trom the difeafe being milder in its nature, from a change 
in the difpofition of the atmofphere in our favour? Are we 
to hope that that heavy epidemic cloud which has fo dread- 
fully hung over us tor thefe fome years paft is now going 
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off, and that this feafon’s difeafe was milder in meee 
of the lighter influence of its paffing fkirt? Or, if the difeafe 
arifes from contagion, can it be affignable to its feeds, left 
from a laft year’s prevalence, having degenerated, from having 
Jaim in a climate unfavourable for fupporting its original 
ftrength of malignancy? Or, finally, may its lefs fatality be 
afcribed to a difference in the mode of treating it? 

In refpect to the identity of this feafon’s epidemic with that 
of preceding years, I cannot, for my own part, entertain the 
leaft doubt. ‘The part of the city in which it prevailed, the 
violence of attack, the degree of pain, the general fubfidence 
of the exceffive arterial action about the third day, the fuc- 
ceeding paucity of circulation, haemorrhages, yellownefs of 
the fkin, yellow fweating, cotfee-ground vomiting, and death 
about the fifth or feventh day, all evince their being the fame. 
It is true, a very {mall proportion had the black-vomiting, 
and but few were yellow: however, black-vomiting, it muft 
be remembered, is by no means a neceffary fymptom of the 
difeafe—not much more fo than death itfelf is, as, in fact, it 
is almoft uniformly fucceeded by it: and even in regard to 
yellownefs of the fkin, every ingenuous phyfician muft ac- 

nowledge, that a {mall proportion only recover after it has 
taken place. It is highly probable to me, that a fuccefsful treat- 
ment is generally the means of preventing that appearance. 

That the morbid influence of our atmofphere is moderating 
I am fully of the belief; but that the general recovery of a 
patients was owing entire/y to the milder nature of the dif- 
eafe this feafon, I confefs | cannot but doubt. The follow- 
ing confiderations oblige me to think that fomething muft be 
attributed to the peculiarity of their treatment. | 

Firft, The only ove that died was not prefcribed for till 
the third day of his complaint, and he neglected taking his 
medicine till the commencement of the fourth. 

Secondly, Four perfons, thus treated, who were taken fick 
in houfes where perfons, under a different management, had 
previoufly died, all recovered. 

Thirdiv, By the accounts of deaths, as ftated by James 
Hardie, 67 perfons muft have died of bilious and ot yellow 
fever between the 1ft of Auguft and 23d of October. Now, 
even admitting the death of my poor neglectful patient to have 
been owing to the inefficiency of this mode of treatment, 
ftill, if it has not been more fuccefsful than the various other 
methods as practifed throughout the city, we muft fuppote 
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that there has been, at leaft, upwards of ten thoufand perfons 
fick with this difeafe within that time—a number, I fufpe&, 
far exceeding any one’s calculation. 

If this communication can be of any ufe to thee, I am re- 
warded for drawing it up. I muft nat clofe, however, wig 
out begging an excufe for the general egotifm it poffefles, 
which “neceffarily originated from my confining myfelf fa 
clofely to what came under my own particular obfervation. 
I may alfo be fufpeéted to have been too partial to my own 
method of cure. It may be that the milder nature of the 
difeafe was the only caufe of the general recovery of the fick ; 
I can only fay, that no one can more heartily with that that 
may have been the cafe than thy friend, 

VALENTINE SEAMAN. 
New-York, 10th month (OGober) 30th, 1800. 






















ARTICLE X. 











On the YELLow FevER, as it appeared at BALTIMORE 
(State of Maryland), in the SUMMER and AUTUMN of 
1800: Communicated by Dr. CHArarD, of that City, 
ina Letter to Dr. MILLER. 







SIR, 





HE yellow fever, which formerly I have often feen and 
attended, both here and in St. Domingo, fhall be the 
fubje&t of my prefent letter. As it is not my defign to give 
you a regular account of this difeafe, 1 fhall omit all defcrip- 
tion of it, and many other details which might otherwife be 
deemed neceffary. If my obfervations have not deceived me, 
I can venture to affure you that the difeafe called yellow fe- 
ver, and which has committed fuch ravages, for many years, 
in the United States, is effentially a bilious fever—very often 
accompanied with a fanguineous plethora—and fometimes com- 
bined with nervous affections. Thefe nervous affections are 
more common in St. Domingo than in this country, and it is 
efpecially in fuch cafes that the cold bath is an appropriate 
remedy. It will readily occur that thofe three ftates of the 
difeafe require modes of treatment entirely different. The 
practitioner who can moft certainly difcriminate between thefe 
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ftates, with all their variety of complications, will be the moft 
fuccefsful in his pra€tice. I might here properly undertake to 
defcribe the fymptoms belonging to each ot the above-men- 
tioned ftates of the difeafe; but I decline this at prefent, be- 
caufe it would carry me beyond my afligned limits, and be- 
caufe thefe obfervations are addreffed to a perfon who has 
often feen the difeafe. On this point | fhall only remark, that 
it is not always an eafy matter to diftinguith an inflammatory 
ftate of the fyftem from that fanguineous turgefcence produced 
by violent bilious affections on fuch occafions. In both cafes 
the face and eyes are equally red and {uffuled; but when this 
fuffufion is the refult of bilious diforder, pain of the head is 
more fevere, the fkin drier, the heat more pungent, the pulfe 
harder and lefs contracted, thirft more ardent, and the tongue 
more foul. This is, indeed, a fhort defcription of the fymp- 
toms which characterize our epidemic fever of the prefent 
feafon; and hence you will perceive the reafon why I have 
ordered venefeCtion only in two inftances of the prevailing 
epidemic, although, in that of 1797, at Fell’s-Pomt, | had 
cured many by means of the lancet, as the learned Dr. Ruth 
had previoufly done, by the fame remedy, in the epidemic of 
1793, at Philadelphia. That able phyfician enjoined copious 
blood-letting, becaufe he diftin@tly faw that the epidemic of 
that particular feafon was accompanied with a real inflam- 
matory diathefis. Other praétitioners have been lefs fuccefs- 
ful in the ufe of this remedy than he was, and, confequently, 
have contracted violent prejudices againft it, merely becaule it 
was employed in a different condition of the fyftem, or, in 
other words, where thé fanguineous turgefcence was excited 
by bilious diforder. Indeed, the celebrated Avicenna brought 
us acquainted, many centuries ago, with this diftinction, by 
afferting, “* Sanguis eff frenum bilis.” Blood-letting is as 
pernicious in the bilious, as it is ufeful in the inflammatory 
condition of the fyfiem. 

Being, therefore, convinced that the predifpofing caufe of 
our exifting epidemic refults from a load of bilious acrimo- 
nious matters lodged in the firft paflages, without any com- 
bination of inflammatory diathefis, | direét all my attention, 
from the commencement of the attack, to the evacuation of 
the alimentary canal, and to the preventing of the abforption 
of that deleterious maiter confined in it, which, if once al- 
lowed to infeét the mais of circulating fluids, fpeedily decom- 
pofes the whole frame. Accordingly, if | am called at the 
firft attack of the dileafe, 1 prepare my patient by copious 
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draughts of chicken-water, barley-water, tamarind-water, or 
warm lemonade, to take an emetic in a form gréatly diluted, 
as, for inftance, a folution of three or four grains of emetic 
tartar in a quart of warm water, of which a tea-cupfal is 
ordered to be taken every quarter of an hour until vomiting 
be induced ; and, at the fame time, the vomiting 1s promoted 
by large draughts of warm water, and continued, as long as it 
is deemed neceffary, by an occafional return to the ufe of the 
emetic folution. After the operation of the emetic [ enjoin 
the plentiful ufe of either of the above-mentioned diluent 
drinks, at the option of the patient, for twelve hours. I then 
order a cathartic of Glauber’s falt, or of caftor-oil. Sri 
abftinence from food is required, even although the patient 
fhould have an appetite to eat. It commonly happens, after 
the operation of the cathartic, that the fick find themfelves 
much better; and, if fo, it is fufficient to preferve an open 
{tate of the bowels by emollient cly{ters, and by chicken- water, 
with wild fuccory. But fometimes the fever continues, vo- 
miting comes on, and a burning fenfation is felt at the {tomach, 
attended with four eratations. In this fituation I prefcribe 
{mall dofes of magnefia, often repeated; a {trong decoction of 
barley, both for drink and food; and a wine-glafsful of a 
weak decoction of columbo or gentian every am hour. 
Sometimes I order a tea-fpoonful of De Haen’s fedative po- 
tion to be taken every fecond hour tll the tumult abates, 
which ufually takes place in feur or five hours, unlefs the dif- 
eafe go on to a fatal termination. It happens, now and then, 
that all thefe means prove unavailing ; delirium and proftration 
of ftrength come on; and the fkin becomes dry, and pun- 
gently hot. In fuch a cafe as this I dire& the warm bath, en- 
deavour to excite fweating, and to fupport the ftrength by 
giving wine-whey, or by a ftrong infujon of fnake-root, 
taken warm. In the mean time I try emollient fomentations, 
and clyfters of like quality. If, to the alarming fymptoms al- 
ready mentioned, be added vomiting of black matter or of 
blood, ftools of the fame appearance, and efpecially a fup- 
preffion of urine, the life of the patient is in the greateft dan- 
ger; and I confets that the remedies which | have hitherto em- 
ployed have been fo unavailing that I cannot undertake to re- 
commend them in fuch hopelefs circumftances. Perhaps it 
may be proper, on fuch occafions, to commit the patient to 
the efforts of nature, and to indulge every craving not abfo- 
lutely pernicious. In taking this courfe, 1 have had the plea-~ 
fure to fee fome recover. 
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The practitioners of this city made a frequent ufe of blifters, 
applied to the arms, to the legs, and to the epigaftric region. 
The obje& in applying them was generally to relieve the head, 
and to obviate the irritation of the ftemach. ‘Thefe intentions 
were generally difappointed ; and it was to be expected that 
fuch would be the event; for the vomiting and the delirium 
are produced by acrimonious matters lodged in the firft paf- 
fages, upon which a blifter can exert no a@tion. Bilifters, in 
my judgment, are not fuitable to this difeafe, except where 
there exifts a very obftinate fpafmodic conftipation, uncon- 
querable by diluent and evacuant remedies. In this cafe, a 
blifter, applied to the lower beily, does wonders in refolvying 
the {pafm by the continued irritation which it keeps up on 
the furface. | 

I cannot comprehend the advantages which are expected 
to be derived from the large and repeated dofes of calomel 
commonly prefcribed from the commencement of the difeafe. 
As a cathartic I cannot believe it to be the moft eligible. I 
can affert that it often operates in a very irritating manner, 
and that it frequently caufes evacuations debilitating and pain- 
ful, which it is fometimes impoffible afterwards to reftrain. 
Such evacuations are fuccefstully checked, on fome occafions, 
by emollient clyfters, by the preparations of opium, and by 
abforbents. Upon the whole, 1 cannot believe that this re- 
medy poffeffes any {pecitic power in this difeafe, as mercury; 
for, by diffolving the fluids, it co-operates with the deleterious 
and decompofing caufe of the difeafe, to deftroy the principle 
of life. Some medical gentlemen affure me that all their pa- 
uents, in whom they can excite falivation, recover. If this 
aflertion were correct, the yellow fever ought no longer to be 
the fcourge of American cities, and mercury, as an infailible 
preventive, ought to be vigoroufly and univerfally prefcribed. 
But, alas! on this, as well as on many other occations, [ 
fear our prejudices and miftaken obfervations deceive us. la 
this epidemic, I can affure you, it has fallen in my way to 
fee many perfons deitroyed by terror, under the impreffion 
that this difeafe was utterly incurable. And, indeed, the flight 
of phyficians from the city was not well adapted to ‘remove 
fuch an impreffion. 

Another prejudice, not lefs fatal, exifts with regard to eme- 
tics. Many practitioners fuppofe, as the ftomach 1s very u- 
ritable in this difeafe, that emetics muft be pernicious by in- 
creating this irritability. But they do not confider that the 
irritation of an emetic is always lefs than that which is incef- 
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fantly kept up and renewed by the acrimony of bile ‘and other 
contents of the ftomach, unlefs they thall have been early 
evacuated by this remedy, whofe operation is neither violent 
nor of long continuance, when its ftimulus is blunted by 
a large quantity of warm water. Befides, why fhould we 
apprehend mifchief from an emetic in this difeafe, while we 
daily adminifter cathartics, with fuccefs, in dyfentery. The 
irritation of the inteftinal canal is as much to be dreaded in 
the one cafe, as that of the ftomach in the other. 

Such, my friend, are the refleétions concerning yellow 
fever which I wifh to communicate. I fhould be glad to 
offer to you fome opinions concerning the nature of the ef- 
ficient caufe of this deftruétive diftemper ; but the whole of 
this fubje&t appears to be fo obfcure, that it feems advifable 
rather to keep filence than to hazard mere conjectures. This 
much appears to be certain, that hitherto no perfon has dif- 
covered effectual means of extinguifhing the acrimony of the 
bile, which feems to act a very important part in this difeafe, 
and which, by its highly exalted acid or alkaline quality, ex- 
cites, at firft, irritation of the ftomach, and, eventually, de- 
compofition of the whole fyftem. 

Baltimore, Ofober 29, 1800. 





ARTICLE XI. 





EXTINGUISHMENT OF PESTILENCE. 
[Continued from page 97.] 
No. III. 


On the Erricacy —_ VoLATILE ALKALI to overcome 
PEsTILENTIAL FLuIps; frowing the wholefomene/s of 
burning Foffil Coal in Cities: In a Letter from Dr. 
MitcHity to WiLLiAM Brair, E/g. Surgeon of the 
Lock-Hofpital, in London, &c. dated New-York, De- 
cember 18, 1800. 


T becomes me to make a grateful acknowledgment of the 
I receipt of your excellent Effays on the new antifyphiliac 
remedies, and of the London Medical Review and Magazine you 
were fo polite as to fend me laft fummer. I ftill fufpect the gen- 
tlemen who attempt to cure, by acids, difeafes produced by poi- 
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fon, ate not in the beft train of inveftigation; for we find, in 
Ameriea, that the feptic gas which excites our autumnal 
peftilence is an acid—that dyfenteric evacuations contain an 
acid—and fyphilitic, cancerous and malignant ulcers contain 
acids. Iam, therefore, of opinion, that the adminiftration 
of alkaline remedies is more agreeable to the method of na- 
ture. 

kh is well known to you, that fince the forefts of man 
parts of Europe have been cut down, the fearcity and dearnefs 
of fuel, in fome cities, have become fo great, that the ufe of 
wood, for the purpofe of keeping up fires, has been generally 
difcontinued. Inftead of this material, in fome places, peat 
or turf, and in others coal, have been dug from the earth, 
aud fubftituted. And fince the introduGion of the latter, after 
the firft oppofition to it was overcome, an opinion has been 
very prevalent that coal is a wholefome kind of fuel, and that 
there is fomething very conducive to health in its thick and 
difagreeable fmoke. Its falubrity has thus been deemed more 
than an equivalent for its offenfivenefs. 

Still, though popular opinion was in favour of coal, men 
of {cience have either difputed the fa&, or differed with each 
other as to the manner of accounting for it; and, in a com- 
plicated cafe, it is not wonderful they fhould. In order to 
underftand the queftion, it is neceflary to attend to the analyfis 
of coal by fire. This may be done by collecting the vapours 
of that inflammable fubftance, and examining their kinds and 

= The Earl of Dundonald’s method of making tar 
rom it was a pretty good analytical procefs. 1 remember to 
have vifited the manufactory of that noble and ingenious che- 
mift at Culrofs, when the coal-tar was much celebrated for 
preventing the entrance of the pipe-worm into the timber of 
fhips. ‘The vapours exhaling from pit-coal, by flow combuf- 
tion, were colleGted into cold chambers, and there condenfed. 
Thefe vapours were merely the thick common fmoke proceed- 
ing from the fuel when a little fmothered, or not burning 
clear. From the liquor obtained by confining and ‘cooling 
them, was procured, among other things, by diftillation, a 
large quantity of volatile alkali, or ammoniac. The in- 
ference, therefore, is, that mineral coal, while it undergoes the 
«peration ‘of fire, affords an alkaline vapour, which, m com- 
non cafes, is not collected into refervoirs, ‘bur diffufed through 
the ,furrounding air, where it exilts as a conftituent part of 
the fy, 10ke of cities. 

The celebrated Irifh philofopher, Mr. Kirwan, who has 
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made many experiments on various forts of coal, with great 
care, has proved, in a manner quite as fatisfactory, the forma- 
tion of the volatile alkali from moft fpecies of that fuel, when 
fubjected to the action of heat. ‘The atmofphere of towns, 
where coal is the general material for making fires, may. be, 
therefore, confidered as containing a confiderable quantity of 
ammoniacal gas, or alkaline air. 

Great cities are almoft conftantly enveloped in the fmoke 
of their own fires, efpecially in winter and in calms. Their 
inhabitants are in a perpetual fumigation ; and, where coal is 
burned, the chief active material in this fumigating mixture is 
alkaline air. The inhabitants of London, | and other 
places where fires are made of that article, are fubjected, daily 
and inceffantly, to fumigation with ammoniacal gas. Their 
philofophers ought to have attended to this part of the confti- 
tution of the air in which they live: yet I do not know that 
they have difcuffed it properly. ts commonnefs is probably 
the caufe of its having been overlooked: yet the inhabitants 
of London have been thus fumigated for more than two hun- 
dred years. : 

It is the difpofition of the alkaline air employed in this fu- 
migating procefs to unite wih acids. In ordinary cafes, a 
fufhicient quantity of carbonic acid gas is formed, during com- 
buftion, to allay its caufticity, and to render it mild: there- 
fore, the ufual form in which it exifts is that of the carbonate 
of ammoniac. But if an acid fhould prefent itfe!f, for which 
this alkali has a ftronger atwva€tion than for that with which 
it is already affociated, a combination with the new acid will 
take place, and the connection with the former be diffolved 
of courfe, , 

Now, in many cafes, fuch a ftronger acid does exift in 
cities, and frequently in the form of vapour or exhalation, 
Experiments and obfervations, made by refidents of New- Y ork, 
have fhown that fuch acidity can be fmelled and tafted, that 
it corrodes metals, decompofes foap, curdles milk, effervefces 
with fixed alkalies, and imparts active qualities to the dews. 
Thefe acid exhalations are of a noxious and ftimulant nature, 
fince they are known to a& as the exciting caufes of catarrhs, 
of dyfenteries, yellow fevers, and various other kinds of pef- 
tilential diftempers, often deftroying life ina fhort ume. 

Mr. Thouvenel has proved that the vapours exhaling from 
putrid fubftances are attracted by chalk, and are highly acid ; 
and Profeffor Chaptal, of Montpellier, has repeated the ex- 
periment with a fimilar refult. This acid, which I have 
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called feptic acid, becaufe produced ordinarily by putrefaction, 
has both the property of corroding filver, and of exciting 
salewaay on! fevers, when in the form of vapour, as the fol- 
owing account will fhow : i 

Martyn’s abridgment of the Philofophical Tranfactions, 
vol. ix. p. 212, contains the cafe of Mr. Cox, furgeon at 
Peterborough, who tapped the abdomen to draw off the drop- 
fical fluid remaining there, of a woman, a few hours after 
death, and was nearly killed by the poifon of it. The in- 
cluded humours had reached to fo violent a degree of corrup- 
tion as to difcolour the external parts with a green and livid 
hue; and, on flowing through the /f/ver canula, deeply cor- 
roded it. On every fpot where the leaft portion of this 
moifture had fallen, about the hands and fingers, angry puf- 
tules arofe, which feftered and broke; fome of them healing 
foon afterwards, and others continuing very painful, and 
ending in univerfal convulfions, and great oppreffion of the 
vitals. The feptic vapours which arofe from this poifonous 
fluid were fo fubtle and malignant, that fome of Mr. Cox’s 
affiftants, who were in the chamber only, and did not touch 
a drop of the fluid, were very much ordered, and after- 
wards had red and livid {pots on their fkins. This is a de- 
cided cafe of the local origin of peftilential fever from the-va- 
pours of a fluid which deeply corroded filyer. 

Peftilential acidity, it feems, may alfo exift in the atmof- 
phere, after emiffion from putrid bodies of animals, from cor- 
rupting provifions, and from rotten excrements. And the pro- 
duction and emiffion of fuch mifchieyous acid yapours, in the 
vicinity of their fources, is one of the moft frequent pro- 
ceffes of nature. During the puerpera! fever, the fournefs 
of the exhalations from the patient has been fo manifeft in 
fome cafes, that fumigation with ammoniacal gas has been 
practifed by Mr. Guinot, to overcome it. In many common 
malignant ulcers, as well as thofe of the fyphilitic and can- 
cerous kinds, the matter on their furfaces is of an acid qua- 
lity. When the pus turns to vapour, in the crowded and 
filthy wards of fhips and hofpitals, there exifts a four exhala- 
tion alfo, which gives rife to infe€tion and fever. Ammoni- 
acal gas would be the proper fubftance for fumigations in 
fuch places. Its volatility makes it fingularly proper for this 
purpofe. lt appears wholly accordant to the numberlefs other 
cafes of wifdom difplayed in the creation, that this light and 

netrating alkali fhould be capacitated to reach every place 
into which feptic acid gas may infinuate itfelf, and there to 
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deftroy its virulence. . If ammoniacal gas is ever formed in 
putrefactive proceffes, its ufe and object are the neutralization 
of the fame deleterious acidity. 

In the fecond volume v4 Lowthorp’s abridgment of the 
Philofophical TranfaCtions, p. 525 & feq. may be feen the 
opinion of Dr. Charles Leigh, that the volatile alkali con- 
tributes to the ftopping of the plague in Grand-Cairo. This 
difcerning writer, on the nitrian water of Egypt, affirms, that 
the mitre which is the ingredient in gun-powder is not to be 
underftood when we meet with that word in Hippocrates, 
Galen, Matthiolus, Diafcorides, Pliny and Agricola; for all 
thefe authors mean, by that term, foda, or the mineral alkali. 
Sad miftakes have rk in the modern practice of medicine, 
from an ignorance of this diftin€tion; when phyficians, in 
imitation of the ancients, ought to have pre/cribed /oda, have, 
inftead thereof, dofed their patients with /alt-petre! And, 
what is worfe, thefe fame pernicious miftakes are repeated, 
every day, with this modern nitre and its acid / 

I now recolleét a cafe of the exhibition of the latter, re- 
carded in a book not often read. Poterius, the German che- 
mift and phyfician, whofe works are extant in a quarto vo- 
lume, publifhed, 1698, at Frankfort on the Maine, declares, 
that he has known dy/entery to be occalioned ‘ nimio et in- 
cauto /piritus nitri in febribus ufu, pro extinguendo calore,” 
(Centur. i. p. 54)—Ay @ too free and incautious ufe of /pirit 
of nitre in fevers, adminifiered with the view of extinguifh- 
ing their heat. ‘This curing of fever, by inducing dyfentery, 
is a match for the common practice of inducing a bubo by 
the acid of lunar cauftic employed to cure a chancre! 

Science is not always progreffive: it is fometimes retro- 
grade. I fhall give you an inftance of it. Etmuller had 
taught, long ago, in Genial ** that every febrile paroxyfm 
arofe from an acid ;”” and that an acid, engendered in wounds 
and ulcers, ftirred up fymptomatic fevers. The reader of the 
third chapter of the fifteenth fection of his Compendium, will 
find near twenty arguments in favour of this opinion, by the 
old Profeffor of Leipzig. Sylvius (de la Boe), of Leyden, 
was convinced that the malignant fever of that place, in 1669, 
was caufed by a prevailing acid. It is very reproachful that 
thefe doétrines have, of late, been fo totally neglected or 
forgotten. 

fn fome foul diffe&ting rooms, feptic acid vapours have oc- 
catiopally been fo abundant as to caufe dyfenierics and fevers, 
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and otherwife exceedingly to injure the health of thofe who, 
by paffing much of their time there, were particularly ex- 
pofed to them. New diffectors are more liable to be incom- 
moded by them than oher perfons. Where many carcafes 
are collected into a chamber, and are fuffered to undergo the 
putrefactive procefs before they are removed, as happens fome- 
times in your metropolis, have you not known diforders to be 
caufed thereby in your cooler Seka differing but in degree 
from thofe which arife in this town, during our intenfe fum- 
mer heats, from corruping beef, &c. (See Med. Rep. vol. iii. 
p. 309 and 409.) If any of the laborious cultivators of anatomy 
in the Borough of Southwark, under the able dire@ions of 
Cline and Cooper, for example, had fuffered inteftinal dif- 
orders, had coniraéted ill health from refpiring the pettilential 
atmofphere of their apartments, and had been obliged to with- 
draw awhile to the country to repair their exhaufted conftitu- 
tions, would not this be evidence that that noxious sEPTIC 
acid vapour was fuch as the old Egyptian embalmers ufed to 
correct by their nitre, or our foda, and which the modern 
chemifts of France have found to be adtually attracted by 
chalk, and, on obtaining it from that fubftance, to wear the 
altered face of the niTROvs? And would not ammoniacal 
gas neutralize and overcome it? . 

Two faéts are, in this inquiry, rendered plain enough for 
any body to underftand: firit, the evolution of ammoniacal 
gas from coal-fires; and, fecondly, the extrication of feptic 
acid gas from corrupting fubftances. ‘The former of thefe, by 
its neutralizing power, tends to render cities healthy, by over- 
coming the noxious and peftilential quality of the latter. Yet 
here a queftion occurs to me. As the falt called nitrous am- 
moniac is the offspring of the two airs, may not the gafeous 
oxyd of azote be one of its products, by natural or accidental 
decompofition, and thus fometimes abound in the atnof- 
phere? 

Cities where coal is burned (I do not mean charcoal) ought 
to be free from the feptic poifon which excites fevers, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of ammoniac fent forth into their at- 
mofphere. There can be little doubt that this is the fac. 
In England and Scotland, wherever this material is employed 
as fuel, infe&tious diftempers have become lefs prevalent ; 
though, notwithftanding its alkaline vapour from local caufes, 
the feptic virus may fo predominate about the bodies, in the 
clothing and habitations of certain perfons, as to caufe ma 
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lignant fevers of various types. The cities in the Netherlands 
and Germany, where coal is employed, have been lefs ravaged, 
of late, by peftilential difeafes, than formerly. The city of 
Richmond, in Virginia, has been referred to, by fome fentible 
obfervers, as an example of the febrifage operation of the 
fmoke of coal ; the febrile ailments of its inhabitants having 
greatly leffened fince their fires were generally made of that 
material. ; f 

When modern improvements are taken into confideration, 
it would be improper to afcribe the greater healthineds of cities 
now-a-days to their alkaline fmoke a/one. Greater regard to 
perfonal cleanlinefs, the introduction of better water, the 
more general ufe of foap, a more complete fyftem of removing 
nuifances, all contribute toward lefflening the mortality con- 
fequent upon the accumulated filth of former times. Among 
thefe, ammoniac acts not by carrying out of town any of 
thofe baneful productions, but by rendering them harmlets in 
or near the places of their origin. Much good may, there- 
fore, be expected from the general ufe of coal, in proces 
of time, in the large cities of America. 

The antifeptic quality of ammioniac has been proved, half a 
century ago, by Sir John Pringle, who fays that the volatile 
alkali, fo far from being dreaded as a deleterious part of cor- 
rupted bodies, is rather a correétor of putrefaction ; though [ 
find it employed for preferving animal fubftances fr om putre- 
faction as long ago as 1695. Blancard, the anatomitt, in his 
treatife on the art of making preparations (De Balfamatione 
nova Methodus, § 5)» recommends the preferving of dead 
bodies by means of reétified fpirit of wine, mingled with a 
fourth or fifth part of fpirit of fal ammoniac difiilled with 
quick-lime (cauftic volatile alkali); for im that way they,may 
be kept a great length of time (diutiffimé confervantur). He 
particularly mentions, that the delicate anatomical preparations 
of the incubated egg can be nicely made with this liquid, and 
be preferved fit for ufe and inftruction at all times. 

However, the good to be expected chemically from am- 
moniac, and, indeed, from the other alkalies, will be deter- 
mined chiefly by the acidity prefent, and threatening, or aétually 
working mifchief. Now, befides the cafes in which I believe 
an acid to be a noxious agent in the living body, Hufeland is 
convinced of the fluid acidity of the lymph in fcrophula—the 
French Encyclopadifts of the concrete acidity of the ftone 
in the bladder—and others of the exiftence of lithic acid with 
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foda, in the chalk-like matter of gout; and of another kind 
of acid in the pus of fever-producing ulcers. From fuch 
correct authorities as thefe you may learn more than 


Omnia qua, Phoebo quondam meditante, beatus 


Audiit Eurotas, jussitque ediscere lauros— - 
VirG. 


Though fome parts of the fubjec&t muft be inquired into to 
a greater depth and extent. In this arduous undertaking I 
hope much from your helping hand, and from your continued 
exertions as a fellow labourer with us; remembering always 
that I remain refpectfully, &c. 


SAMUEL L. MITCHILL. 








ARTICLE XII. 


TE 


ConJECTURES concerning the ACTION of the CONTAGION 
of SMALL-Pox, and of other Di cle which only once 
attack she Human Body: Addreffed to the Editors of the 
Medical Repofitory, by an anonymous Corre/pondent. 


Fairfield County (Conneéticut), March 10, 1800. 


GENTLEMEN, 


NCOURAGED by an invitation that extends to all, I 
f, fhall offer to your confideration a few obfervations on 
the imall-pox, but which will generally apply to fome other 
exanthemata. 

Why the fmall-pox never returns after one has once been 
carried through it, and why it is fo much feverer when re- 
ceived from natural contagion than by inoculation, are aac 
anu that have confiderably been agitated in the medical 
world, 

The do&rine of excitability is univerfally underftoods but 
I have long thought that it was a different thing in different 
parts of the body. Dr. Brown, with a confidence rarely ob- 
ierved in eminent productions, does, indeed, confider it as one 
undivided property over all the fyftem. But whoever conii- 
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ders, with candour, that opium and fulphate of foda, though 
applied to the fame organs, produce different aCtions-—or' that 
mercury, tinture ‘of cantharides, bark and alcohol, <all aré 
ftimuli, yet each has a peculiar effect, will, 1 believe, find 
ferious difficulties in fupporting that theory. 

Almoft every organ of importance is poffeffed of branches 
of different nerves. Why this deviation from the fimplicity 
of nature, if excitability be the fame in every part of the 
nervous fyftem? But Dr. Tracy’s communication, while it 
exhibits a curious fact, adds an almoft undeniable proof of 
the diverfity of excitability. Affuming the doétrine of varied 
excitability as a fact, I believe moft phyficians will think it 
poffible that one branch of excitability, or rather the fufcepti- 
bility of impreffion from one peculiar exciting caufe, may be 
deftroyed without deftroying the general excitability. 

Mr. Hawkins,* in his voyage to Africa, loft his fight by 
viewing a veffel at a diftance whe a glafs. Boerhaavet 
fays, fight may be deftroyed by intenfe light. But, gentlemen, 
I need not prove to you that a peculiar excitability may be 
deftroyed by a powerful impreffion of its appropriate ftimulus. 
Thefe things premifed— 

I fuppofe there is, in every living human body, a peculiar 
excitability implanted, upon which variolous matter, and al- 
moft only that, can aét. This peculiar excitability I fhall 
term variolous excitability. In inoculation variolous matter 
is introduced, and commences its action. The firft action 
refulting feems to be an increafed, but peculiar action of the 
fecerning veffels: a puriform matter is formed, which, when 
oxygenated, becomes variolous contagion: a part of it is ab- 
forbed, and carried to every part of the fyftem: a féver is pro- 
duced: a new action takes place on the furface: and an erup- 
tion is formed. In the puftules variolous matter is alfo formed, 
which being abforbed, and carried into the fyftem, produces 
the fecondary fever. If the mafs of variolous excitability has 
been large, the more fevere would be the primary fever and 
eruption. The abforption might be greater ; and, at any rate, 
would undoubtedly be amply fufficient to deftroy the variolous 

excitability: for if an exceflive degree of found or light can 
deftroy the auditory or optical excitability, why fhould not the 
conftant and increafing action of the contagion in the inocu- 
lated part, and the abforption of matter fatfcient to give the 
difeafe to fifty thoufand people, deftroy the variolous ? 


* Hawkins’s Voyage. + LeSures, § 574, No. To. 
Vol. IV. No. 3 G 
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Hence, alfo, we perceive that the aGtion of contagion, in 
the vicinity of the inoculated part, and of that which is thence 
abforbed into the fyftem, by deftroying a very confiderable 
portion of variolous excitability, would imevitably diminith the 
action of the matter abforbed after the eruption ; confequently 
the fecondary fever would be milder than by natural conta- 
gion. 
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REVIEW. 


Art. I. The Magnetic Atlas, or Variation Charts of the 
whole Terraqueous Globe; comprehending a Syftem of the 
Variation and Dip of the Needle, by which, the Ob- 
fervations being truly made, the Longitude may be afcer- 
tained. Third Edition, with Additions. By JobwChurch- 
man, AZember of the Ruffian Imperial Academy. New- 
York. Gaine and Ten Eyck. 4to. pp. 82. 1800. ‘With 

- three Maps. 


EADERS of the periodical publications of America 
have, during the laft twelve or thirteen years, fre- 
uently feen the name of the author of the Magnetic 
tlas. The members of feveral of the learned foeteties, 
of fome of the State Legiflatures, and of Congrefs, -have 
been informed of the fcientific labours of Mr. Churehman, 
and of the method he has propofed to determine the longitude 
of places. None of our philofophical friends need to be in- 
formed that he ftarted, with other competitors, for the fame 
and emolument of correétly and eafily finding, at fea, the de- 
gree of a meridian line on any parallel of latitude. 

For this purpofe Mr. ©. turned his attention to Afagneti/m, 
and perfuaded himfelf the phenomena of that curious fcience, 
if rightly interpreted, would furnifh a true folution of the 
problem. From the obfervations he made upon the variation 
of the magnetic needle, he thought its direction caftwardly 
and weftwardly of the due north point depended upon a cer- 
tain principle, by the operation of which ail its feeming! 
wavering and unftable movements were regularly me | 
lf, then, the motions of this delicate inftrument could be de- 
montirated to be influenced by fome un:formly-operating agent, 
and if it could be made evident what this agent was, where 
it exifted, and by what rules it aéted, there would, he thought, 
be enough done to eftablifh a theory of magnetic variation, 
applicable to various ufeful purpofes in geography and naviga- 
tion. But there was great difficulty in this. Indeed, inmany 
tefpects, the difficulty was infuperable: for, in the prefent 
ftate of human knowledge, there were not faéts enough col- 
lected to form fuch a theory; nor, in the prefent ftate of hus 
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man ability, could fuch facts be immediately afcertained and 
brought together. 

Hence it happened that the author was obliged to leave the 
low and tedious poferiori road, and to travel, by the more. 
high and fhort priori path, to this goal. He was under a ne- 
ceffity to conjecture what it was not in his power to explore, 
and to offer. probability where it was impoffible for him to 
arrive at certainty. This, therefore, may be confidered as 
Mr. C.’s hypothefis to account for the variation of the mag- 
netic needle.» He fuppofes, if we comprehend him, that the 
planet we live on, befides the two points of its axis called the 
north and fouth poles, has two magnetic points, or poles, 
which are confiderably diftant from the other.. Thefe mag- 
netic points move round the poles of the earth at different 
periods. The northern magnetic point moves quicker, and 
the fouthern flower than the earth; whence the apparent re- 
volution of the northern is from weft to eaft, while that of 
the fouthern is in the oppofite dire€tion.: And to the attrac~ 


tion exerted by thefe moveable magnetic poles: are the varia~ 


tion and dip of the needle to be referred: 
But here new difficulties arofe. The exact latitudes of the 
fuppofed magnetic poles were not well known. More ob- 


fervations were wanting to fix their firft and laft meridians:: 


and it was defirable to have aftronomical obfervations made 


on the fpots. ‘Thefe, he imagined, might be found by failing: 


in high latitudes, ** until the horizontal needle became indif- 
ferent to any particular dire€tion,” or ** by the inclination of 
the dipping needle.” . | 
Perhaps, however, we might do injuftice to Mr. C.’s in- 
genuity in explaining his doGtrine of magnetic points and 
poles: we fhall, theretore, let him fpeak for himfelf (p. 31.) 


© Definitions and Corollaries. 


“© Definition I.. The two points D and E, which give an 
univerfal dire€tion to the magnetic needle, and reprefented in 
the {phere drawn round the centre C, fig; 1, may be termed 
magnetic points. | 

** Def. II. That magnetic point D, which is fituate in\the 
northern hemifphere, at a certain diftance from the north pole 
of the earth, may be called the northern magnetic point. | 

“ Def. Ul. That magnetic point EK, which is fituate in 
the fouthern hemifphere, at a certain diftance from the fouth 
pole of the earth, may be called the fouthern magnetic point. 
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“© Def. 1V. The half of a great circle, drawn from one 
pole of the earth to the other, through any given place, is 
the terreftrial meridian of that place. 

* Def. V. Allthe curves which meet in the magnetic point, 
on either of the charts, are the magnetic meridians. 

“ Def. V1. The angle contained between the magnetic 
meridian and the meridian of the earth, in any place, is the 
variation of the compafs for that place. 

“ Def. Vil. The time in which either magnetic point re- 
volves round the pole of the earth, from a conjunction with 
any fixed ftar, until its return to the fame again, may be 
termed its fidereal, or real revolution. 

** Def. VIII. The time which either magnetic point re- 
quires, from its leaving any one meridian of the earth, until 
its return to the fame again, may be termed its periodical, or 
apparent revolution. | 

“© Def. 1X. Aline drawn through the different parts of 
the globe, where the magnetic needle points due north, is the 
line of no variation. ) 

** Corollary |. The line of no variation changes its place 
as the two magnetic points change their places. 

“Cor. II]. The line of no variation alters its curvature in’ 
proportion to the different pofitions of the two magnetic 
points. 

** Cor. IL]. Whenever the two magnetic points are neither 
on the fame, nor on oppofite meridians of the earth, then’ 
thofe parts where a meridian of the earth makes a tangent 
to a magnetic meridian, there the line of no variation paffes. 

“© Def. X. A point G, diametrically oppofite to the fouthern 
—— point E, may be termed the northern magnetic 
nadir. 

“ Def. XI. A point H, diametrically oppofite the northern 
——— point D, may be termed the fouthern magnetic 
hadir. 

“ Cor. I. If the two magnetic points were at equal dif- 
tances from the two poles of the earth, and on oppofite me- 
ridians, they would be diametrically oppofite to each other. 

* Cor. iL If the two magnetic points were diametricaliy 
oppofite to each other, the magnetic meridians would all be 
arches of great circles. - 

** Cor. Ill. As the two magnetic points are neither at equal 
diftances from the two poles of the earth, nor, at prefent, on 
oppofite meridians, they are not diametrically oppofite to each 
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other. Hence none of the magnetic meridians, except tho 
firft and the laft, are arches of great circles. 


** Cor. 1V. The diftance between the magnetic points and 


the magnetic equator is different on different fides of the globe. 

“ Def. XU. A great circle ICK, drawn every way equally 
diftant trom and between the two magnetic points and the two 
magnetic nadirs, will be the magnetic equator. 

“ Def. XIII. Thofetwo oppofite points LM, fituate ninety 
degrees from the magnetic equator ICK, are the poles of the 
magnetic equator. 

‘‘ Car. 1. The magnetic equator, as well as the firft and 
laft magnetic meridian, continually changes its place. 


“ Cor. IL. The magnetic equator divides the globe into two 


equal parts. 


«« Cor. IIL Every circle, dividing the globe into two equal, 


parts, is a great circle, 

“Cor. 1V. Every great circle has two poles. 

“ Cor. V. The two poles of every great circle are diame- 
trically oppofite to each other. 

“Cor. VI, Hence the two magnetic poles, being diftin& 
from the two magnetic points which influence the direction 
of the needle, are nothing more than the poles of the mag- 
netic equator. 

“ Def. XIV. A right line DNE, drawn from one mag- 
netic point to the other, may be called the mtagnetic pointer 
axis. 

“ Def. XV. A.right line LCM, drawn from one mag- 
netic pole to the other, may be termed the magnetic polar 
axis. : 

“ Def. XVI. A right line GOH, drawn from one mag- 
netic nadir to the other, may be called the magnetic nadir axis. 

“Cor. I. The magnetic polar axis, and no other, paffes 
through the centre C of the earth. 

“ Cor. II. The magnetic polar axis equally diftant from 
and between the magnetic pointer axis and magnetic nadir 
axis, all of which are parallel to each oiher ; but, 

“‘ Cor. III. As the two magnetic points are not diametri- 
cally oppofite to each other, the diftance between the magnetic 
points and the magnetic equator js different on different fides 
of the globe. 

“ Cor. LV. As the two magnetic points move with unequal 
velocities, the diftance between the magnetic pole and th¢ 
magnetic point undergoes a continual alteration. 
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' “ Def. XVII. As the magnetic equator divides the globe 

into two equal parts, for diftin€tion, one half. may be called 

the northern, and the other the fouthern magnetic hemif- 
here. 

ee Cor. I. In each magnetic hemifphere the magnetic pole 

is, at aby given time, equally diftant from the magnetic point 

and the magnetic nadir. , 

“ Def. XVIII. A magnetic needle, fufpended on a pin 
paffing through its centre in a horizontal direction, is a dip- 
ping needle. 

* Cor. 1. Magnetic powers of equal force having equal in- 
fluence at equal diftance, as the magnetic equator is equally 
diftant from each magnetic point, if the dipping needle ftood 
horizontal on the magnetic equator, this would prove the in- 
fluence of each magnetic point to be equal. 

“Cor. II. If the influence of each magnetic point were 
equal, the magnetic meridians would all be circular curves. 

* Cor. Ill. If the magnetic meridians were all circular 
curves, they might be confidered as arches of regular poly- 
gons of an infinite nuinber of fides, and the horizontal needle 
would always reprefent one of thefe fides. _ 

** Cor. 1V. Although none of the magnetic meridians, ex- 
cept the firft and laft, are circular curves, the horizontal needle 
makes always a tangent to the magnetic meridian.’ 

* Cor. V. In the northern magnetic hemifphere the dipping 
needle gives north dip, and fouthern fouth dip, proportionally 
to the diftance from the place where it ftands horizontal. 

“ Def. XIX. The diftance between the northern magnetic 
point and the north pole of the earth may be called the north 
polar diftance. 

** Def. XX. The diftance between the fouthern magnetic 
point and the fouth pole of the earth may be called the fouth- 
ern polar diftance. 

“ Def. XXI. An arch of a great circle DKE, paffing 
from one magnetic point to the other, through each magnetic 
nadir, and from which all the other magnetic meridians are 
numbered, may be called the firft magnetic meridian. 

* Def. XXII. The oppofite arch DIE, of the fame great 
circle, 180 deg. from the firft, may be called the laft magnetic 
meridian. 

» © Def. XXIII. Lines drawn through thofe parts of the 
earth where the magnetic variation is equal, after the manner 
of Dr. Halley, are called Halleyan lines. 

‘ © Def. XXIV. The mean time, taken by the fun, from 
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its leaving one meridian of the earth until its return to the 
fame again, being 24, hours, as the mean time of the rotatiori 
of the earth on its axis, from weft to eaft, is determined and 
known to be 23h. 56 4”, this laft-menticned time is called a 
lidereal day.” 

Having thus defined and explained his meaning, the authot 
proceeds to illuftrate further, by a feries of problems, eighteen 
in number, fome of them to be refolved by calculation, and 
others by his chart. To thefe he has added a table of the 
place of the northern magnetic point, as found to perform a 
revolution round the north pole of the earth’ at the rate of 
19/ 42” 29'” of longitude each year, and exhibiting the cor- 
refponding variation of the compafs, in certain years between 
1622 and 1794, by calculation and obfervation. For the par- 
ticulars of thefe, too long for infertion here, we mutt refer 
to the work itfelf. 

Finding, ftill, that objections were ftated to the pteRiies 
bility of his fcheme, even if true, particularly by reafon- of 
the difficulty of diftinguifhing, at fea, between true and /al/e 
variations, Mr. C. fums up, and replies to the ee, 
thus: (p. 50). 

3 Objection ift. The fame compafs has been faid to give a 
different variation, from no other caufe than putting the thip’s 
head a conuary way. 

** Anfwer. This might readily happen, if there was more 
iron near the compafs on one fide of the fhip than on the 
other. The following remedy is propofed for this difficulty. 
Let there be fixed a true meridian on fhore, but near the thip, 
oat of the reach of the attraction of iron: here let the varia- 
tion be taken on this meridian; then, before fhe fails, let the 
variation be taken on board the thip, with her head turned, 
if occafion fhould require, on every point of the compafs : 
by noting the difference between the true variation on the true, 
meridian, and the’ falfe variation on board, a table of difference 
may be conftructed, which may fhow the allowance necef- 
fary to be made for falfe variation throughout any voyage, 
while the iron remains in the fame fituation. Or, if the azi- 
muth compafs is firmly fixed to a three-legged ftaff, about 
five feet above the deck, it will then be nearly out of the 
reach and influence of the iron. 

“© Otjedtion 2d. The fame compafs, removed a few miles, 
but at a different time of the day, has been faid to give varia-~ 
tions differing from one another. 

“« Anfwer. As it is inpofhible to move, either on the fame 
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meridian or parallel of latitude, without having a different 
yariation, it is not ftrange if there fhould be a fenfible dif- 
ference in a few miles: befides, if the obfervations are made 
at different times of the day, the fmall diurnal variation, 
which feems reducible to certain fixed laws, will require to 
be allowed for. 

“© Objefion 31. The fame compafs, on the fame day, and 
in the hands of the fame obferver, has been faid to give va- 
riations differing from one another, on board the fame thip, 
when under fail, and when at anchor in a road-ftead. 

“ Anfwer. A thip being under way muft certainly change 
her fituation: if the variation was not different in different 
places, it would be hard-to know the fituation of the place 
by the variation; therefore, one anfwer may apply to both the 
fecond and third objections. 

“© Objefion 4th. Compaffes, made by the fame artift, at 
the fame time and place, but on board different fhips, have 
been faid to differ in the variation. 

“* Anfwer. This might arife from a greater quantity of iron 
in one thip than another, placed in fuch a fituation as to give 
a falfe variation to the needle. 

** Objefion sth. The fame compafs on board the fame 
fhip, and within a few miles of the fame fituation, but at 
different times of being in fuch fituation, is faid to have given 
different variations. 

* Anfwer. The two magnetic points being known to per- 
form revolutions, the variation muft of confequence continu- 
ally alter more or lefs in every part of this globe; therefore, 
the different variation may readily be accounted for, as well 
from the difference of time as the different fituations of places. 

** Oljcétion Oth. Different compafies, at the fame time, 
on board the fame {fhip, and, in every refpect, under the 
fame circumftances, are faid to have given variations differing 
from one another. 

“ Anfwer. Different compaffes, if true, are found to agree 
with one another on fhore. I knew an inftrument-maker, 
in particular, who had a meridian on fhore, and made many 
circumferenters. He made a rule never to turn one out of 
his hands till he proved it by his meridian. By this method 
all his inftruments would agree one with another. 

‘*¢ Captain Cook, when he obferved the tranfit of Venus at 
the Ifland of King George III. or Otaheite, although he 
found, in fome inftances, that different inftruments gave dif- 
ferent variations, yet, in the account of his voyage, he 
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writes, “the fame needle agrees with itfelf in feveral triald 
one after another.”” This feems to prove what dependancé 
may be placed upona true needle. The caufe of different in- 
ftruments difagreeing muft then be oceafioned by a fault in the 
workmanfhip. 

* Hitherto it has generally been thought ufelefs to try to 
obtain the variation with a great degree of accuracy, merely 
for the purpofe of fteering the courfe of a fhip; but, in order to 
make the variation fcheme ufeful in finding the fituation of a 
fhip at fea, it will be neceffary, in order to counteract the 
motion of the waves, to make a number of obfervations with 
great care, and take a mean for the true variation. In this 
refpec&t a little practice will point out the path towards per- 
fection. 

*« It is well known, that on land there is no difficulty in 
cetermining the longitude by Jupiter’s fatellites: if the true 
fituation of any coait, and the fituation of the two magnetic 
points, are known, the true variation may be found by cal- 
culation: fo that, if bodies of iron ore, upon the fea-coaft, 
fhould even influence the needle, the difference between the 
variation, by calculation and obfervation, will confequently 
be the allowance for falfe variation. By this method the va- 
riation may be corrected with a little care. 

“It is probable the magnetic obfervations, in Capt. Cook’s 
laft voyage, are ftill as accurate and extenfive as any other yet 


publifhed; but as the variation of the compafs is fubject to 


change, the length of time between Capt. Cook’s laft ob- 
fervations, and the time for which the charts are conftructed, 
will caufe fome difference, unlefs the proper allowance is 
made.” 

Mr. C.’s charts are conftru&ted in fuch a manner, that if 
the blank gores were cut out, the remainder would fit and 
cover a globe 48 Englith inches in circumference. ‘This me- 
thod of projecting the fphere, he thinks, with the magnetic 
meridians, will be found to preferve the true proportions of 
each country, and, probably, fhow the curves formed by the 
magnetic meridians, better than Mercator’s projection, on 
which the Halleyan lines are delineated; and another ad- 
vantage of Mr. C.’s projection is, that it may anfwer the 
double purpofe of charts and globes. But, for a proper under- 
ftanding of them, they ought to be carefully infpected. 

The author is of opinion, that not only magnetic needles, 
but the waters of the ocean, are influenced by the rotation of 
the magnetic points. He is inclined to believe a {well of that 
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great mafs of fluid accompanies the magnetic point as it re- 
volves, and caufes high tides and inundations on the parts of 
the earth adjacent to its meridian lines, and a proportional 
‘recefs of the fea from the oppofite fides; caufing, thus, alter- 
nate incroachments of the ocean upon the land, and of land 
upon the ocean, This he computes to amount to about two 
millions of acres yearly. When we fhall become fully pof- 
feffed of what is knowable on this fubject, the periods of de- 
luges may be calculated with as much certainty as the return 
of comets (p. 64). But he offers this merely as a fpecu- 
Jation. 

Prefixed to the work is an abftrac&t of the hiftory of mag- 
netic difcoveries and inventions; and in an appendix the 
readers will find fome extracts of letters and regifters, from 
fome of the diftinguifhed men and learned focieties in Ame- 
rica and Europe, who have written to the author on the fub- 
ject of his book. 








ArT. Il. 4 New Phyfical Syfiem of Afironomy; or, an At- 
tempt to explain the Operations of the Powers which im- 
pel the Planets and Comets to perform Elliptical Revo- 
lutions round the Sun, and revolve on their own Axis: 
in which the Phyfical Syfiem of Sir aac Newton is exa- 
mined, and prefumed to be refuted. To which is annexed, 
a Phyfiological Treatife; in which the firft Stage of Ani- 
mation is confidered, and the Means fhown by which Cir- 
culation is performed in the firfi Rudiments of the inci- 
pient Animal, before the Veffels are completely organized, 
éSc. together with an Explanation of the General Laws 
by which the Animal Economy is governed; and particu- 
larly the Mode whereby the Operations of the Vis Medi- 
catrix Nature, or the unaffified Powers of Nature, are 
exerted to obviate and cure Difeafe. Alfo, fuccefsful 
Methods of curing Cancerous Ulcers, the Quartan Aue, 
Putrid Fevers, fiopping Mortifications, and extraéting 
Froft, fo as to leave the frozen Member perfely well. 
By Joteph Young, 47. D. of New-York. New-York. 
Hopkins. 8yo. pp. 188. 1800. 


HE numerous relations and dependencies of Aftronomy, 
befides the intrinfic grandeur of the fubjeét, have always 

made it be regarded, among civilized nations, as an important 
branch of refearch. Confidering the immaturity of our ftate of 
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fociety in America, it will not be expected that our countrymen 
fhould generally keep pace with the aftronomers of the old 
world. But, on the other hand, we cannot admit that Ame- 
rica is juftly chargeable with deficiency in the cultivation of 
this fcience, if allowance be made for the peculiarity of its 
circumftances. At the head of a refpeCtable lift of American 
aftronomers, who have recently diftinguithed themfelves, ftands 
Rittenhoufe, who, though not seals fortunate with the Eu- 
ropean Herfchell, in the extent and brilliancy of his difcoveries, 
was probably not inferior to him in the vigour of a felf-taught 
mind, and in the ufe he made of the flender advantages which 
his circumfcribed fituation afforded. 

The author of the aftronomical fyftem under confideration, 
in his attempt to confute the hypothelis of Sir Hfaac Newton, 
has undertaken an arduous tafk, in which much learning and 
ingemioufnefs have been frequently exercifed—but, according 
to the prevailing opinion, without any great fhare of fuccefs, 
We think the cleareft view of Dr. Young’s hypothefis may 
be obtained from the following extra&: 

‘As the fun is, without doubt, the primum mobile, or 
firft mover of this ftupendous fyftem, it behoves us to invefti- 
gate the means or powers by which he is actuated, and caufed 
to perform a revolution on his axis once in twenty-five days 
and fix hours. I fhall, in the firft place, give my opinion of 
this matter, and then corroborate my conjectures with a re- 
cital of fuch experiments and obfervations as the nature of the 
fubje&t will admit of. In the firft place [ thall venture to 
affert, that the whole univerfe is full of elaftic, repulfive 
matter, denominated ele€tricity, which is moft probably com- 
pofed of oxygen and caloric. When cold, it is more con- 
denfed and lefs active, and unites freely in the compofition of 
many folid bodies, and remains for fome time inactive ; but 
when acted upon by friction, collifion, or hear, it immedi- 
ately affumes its priftine qualities, and is the fecondary caufe 
of all the motion in the univerfe.—in the next place, I fup- 
pofe the body of the fun to contift of folid incombuftible 
matter, formed in fuch a mannef as freely to admit the more 
condenfed electric matter (by which he is furrounded and 
ftrongly compreffed) to enter, at his poles, into a latge ca- 
vity in his centre, where, being heated and expanded to the 
greateft poffible degree, it is expelled, with amazing velocity, 
to the circumference, through numberlefs curving pores, all 
uniformly bending weftward from the centre. And as it is a 
known property of bodies in motion, and of the rays of light 
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in particular, to move in ftraight lines, it is evident that the 
power of every particle of the igneous matter exploded from 
the centre through thefe curving pores, mutt be directed 
againit, and exert their force upon the eaftern fides of the ca- 
nals through which they move; which caufes the fan to re- 
volve on his axis eaftward. That this is an invariable law 
of nature, may be demonftrated by conftruécting a wheel on 
thefe principles, which may be actuated emher by fteam, 
ele€tricity, common air, water, or fire. It was only necef- 
fary for the omnifcient archite& to confiru& tie fun in fome 
fuch manner, -of fuch materials as would withftand the aétion 
of the fire; and, firft, to give the internal cavity fuch a de- 
gree of heat as to caufe the explufive igneous matter to move, 
with great celerity, from the centre to the circumference of 
the globe; which impulfe being at all tunes equal, as both 
the quantity and quality of the combuftible matter with which 
he is fupplied is invariably the fame, the periods of his re- 
volutions muft alfo invariably be the fame. And as he is 
continually pouring forth oceans of fire from his — 
and tropical regions, he muft receive an adequate fupply at 
his poles, of eleétric matter in a ttate of extreme cold and con- 
denfation, otherwife a perfe€t vacuum wouk! facceed, and the 
fun be extinguifhed; and, confequently, light, life, heat and 
motion would ceafe, and be no more. The cold air flowing 
into an air-furnace, may ferve to convey fome idea of this grand 
operation. But the chief objeétion to this hypothefis arifes 
from the difficulty of conceiving how the fun can be fupplied 
with a fuficient pabulum to fupport fuch an immenfe wafte 
of fire for ages, efpecially when this pabulum is faid to 
confift only of the matters contained in the common air, 
while we daily experience the necefhiiy of fupplying our fires 
with frefh quantities of more fubftantial feel, without which 
they are foon extinguifhed. But this objeétion will vanith, 
when we confider that matter 1s indeftructible, that no being, 
except the one who created it, can annihilate one fingle par- 
ticle of it: it may be decompofed and recompounded millions 
of times, but the fame quantity of matter {hil exifts; confe- 
quently there is the fame quantity of fire exifting now as at 
the creation, and no more.—Let thofe who find difficulty in 
conceiving by what means the cold condenfed air, ruthing 
impetuoutly into the poles of the fun, fhould be inftantly con- 
verted into real active fire, and diffufed through the regions 
of f{pace, only confider, that the ele€tric matter, difperfed 
through the regions of our atinofphere, requiresonly rapid 
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motion to convert it into the moft tremendoufly active fire 
with which we are acquainted. And even the trifling quantity 
that we can collect from the air, by means of our diminutive 
machines, is fufficient to teach us how this grand operation 
is performed in the immenfe body of the fun, which is a mafs 
of folid matter of eight hundred and ninety thoufand miles 
in diameter, heated throughout to the moft intenfe degree, 
furrounded and ftrongly compreffed, efpecially at his poles, 
with igneous matter, in a condenfed, latent ftate, that only 
requires to be excited into rapid motion, to exhibit every ap- 
pearance, and affume every quality of fire. ‘This operation 
may be termed the refpiration of the fun; and, if he fhould 
ever ceafe to refpire, he will alfo ceafe to revolve, and be 
extinct: but when this matter is decompofed by the violent 
heat and agitation in the body of the fun, and expelled, with 
extreme velocity, trom his equatorial and tropical regions, 
the caloric forms rays, which afford light as long as they con- 
tinue to move with great velocity in firaight lines, but cannot 
exhibit all the phenomena effential to fire, until it is again 
united to the oxygen, or fome other acid gas. Among the 
many reafons which induce me to believe that the body of 
the an is compofed of folid, incombuftible matter, are, firft, 
that no permanent collection of aumofpheric matter can fubhitt 
without fome folid body to attach itfelf to, becaufe active re- 
ulfive matter, without fuch nucleus, would expand and dif- 
fufe itfelf abroad until it was equally diftributed ; and our 
fyftem would be reduced to a condition fimilar to that of an 
animal deprived of both heart and lungs. Secondly, all pneu- 
matic, aquatic, and pyrotechnic machines, are compofed of 
folid, matter, which is, in all cafes, paflive, and are fo con- 
ftructed as to be actuated by fluids, which are, in all cafes, 
the inftruments in producing motion, as there is no cafe in 
which folids generate or continue motion independent of the 
impulfe or energy of fluids. And were it not for this admira- 
ble mode of coileCting fuch immenfe quantities of condenfed 
latent igneous matter, rendered almoft infinitely fubtile, a€tive 
and penetrating by heat, and diffufing it through fpace, to be 
recompounded, concenfed, and returned to the fun, in con- 
ftant fucceffion, all motion would foon be loft, and thé pla- 
netary orbs would ceafe to revolve. 

9 Lisee then, fuppofed the earth laying entirely at reft, 
at the tropic of Capricorn, on the 21ft cay of June, with its 
atmofphere perfeCily ttill and inadtive, unul the rays of the 
fun, by their energy and influence, began to heat, rarefy, 
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agitate, and render it atively repulfive, when, by a law al- 
ready mentioned, to wit, that the ftrongeft atmofphere will 
always repel the weakeft to the oppofite fide of the body to 
which it belongs, where that of the earth would form a long 
dark cone or tail, which would re-aét with a force propor- 
tioned to its quantity of matter, and degree of its excitement; 
and, when a fufficient quantity of the earth’s atmofphere had 
been excited and propelled to the oppofite fide, to overcome 
its vis inertia [inertia], the earth would begin to move on 
flowly to the eaftward, in the line of the ecliptic, moft pro- 
bably in a dire&t courfe to the centre of the fun; but, as it 
gradually approached the folar equator, it became more ex- 
pofed to the action of his dire&t rays, fent off in great abun- 
dance, and with more velocity from his equatorial than his 
tropical regions, where the earth was fuppofed to begin its 
firft revolution. In confequence of this increafing degree of 
heat, a greater quantity of the earth’s atmofphere would be 
excited, and rendered more repulfively active, to re-act and 
antagonize the vertical rays of the fun, which prevents it 
from proceeding to the fun, and gradually propels it to a 
greater diftance, accelerating its motion at the fame time, until 
it arrives at that limit where repulfion and appulfion are 
exactly equal; and where, by the oppofite actions of thefe 
two powers, the earth is not only impelled in its annual cir- 
cuit, but alfo affifted in its diurnal revolution; for, as it muft 
now move in a curve line, the refiftance of the medium 
through which it paffes will bend its atmofpheric cone back 
weftward, condenfing its eaftern fide to the greateft degree, 
which will caufe it to aét with moft power on that fide of 
the earth which is fucceffively prefenting a cold, denfe atmof- 
phere to the fun, to be heated, rarefied, and rendered actively 
repulfive; which becomes a powerful agent in promoting the 
earth’s diurnal rotation. As thefe impulfive powers, which 
were capable to begin thefe revolutions, are conftantly acting 
with undiminifhed influence, they will be continued, notwith- 
ftanding the oppofition the moving bodies may be fuppofed 


‘to meet with, in paffing through a refifting medium; which 


it is impoffible that any projectile fhould do, let its original 
force be fuppofed to be the greateft poffible.” 

Different opinions have been entertained as to the caufe 
of the motions of the bodies which compofe the folar 
fyftem. While fome have confidered them as projedted by 
the hand of the Almighty, from a given point, and moving 
through pure {pace their deftined rounds, in equipoife between 
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the central forces—others have contended that a perpetual 
exertion of that power which firft created them is neceffary 
to keep them in their orbits, and enable them to confummate 
their periods; and that this is effected by motions inceffantly 
communicated to them through the medium of the matter 
which fills up the {pace between the fun and the remoteft of 
the ftars. 

The difputes concerning thefe two do&trines formerly agi 
tated the fchools with gieat warmth; the former involving the 
notion of a vacuum, and the latter contending for the exift- 
ence of a plenum in nature. The advocates a the opinion 
of projection were obliged, by their hypothefis, to fuppofe 
the celeftial bodies moved through empty or unre/i/iing {pace, 
to avoid retardation, and, finally, a total ftoppage of their 
courfe; while their opponents, who affirmed that all {pace was 
full of created matter, were forced to find, or imagine, fome 
qualities in this matter enabling the planets and comets to 
travel through it, and to affift them in their paflage. 

The idea of a planet fet in motion like a projectile, and 
made to deviate from its rectilinear direétion into an elliptical 
curve, by an attractive power or influence termed gravitation, 
is a leading trait of the Newtonian philofophy, and is gene- 
rally adopied, as being, at once, highly probable, and cor- 
refponding well with the phenomena. We fay generally 
adopted—for there exifted, at the time of its publication, and 
there have exifted, from time to time, ever fince, feveral 
men, of literary and fcientific minds, who have not merely 
doubted this folution of the motions of the planetary orbs, but 
have openly oppofed it, and boldly called in queftion its 
truth. 

Perhaps the moft violent of thefe was the noted Hutchin- 
fon, a third edition of whofe books was publifhed in 1748. 
Irritated at the prevalence of Newton’s principles, and en- 
vious of his extended fame, he attempted the overthrow of the 
whole fyftem of that wary and illuftrious philofopher. With 
the view of enfuring fuccefs to his undertaking, Hutchinfon 
declared the do¢trine of vacuum, projection and attraction, 
to be unfcriptural, and, therefore, untenable and abfurd. To 
exhibit the more glaringly the wickednefs and folly ‘of the 
Principia of Newton, he publithed a large, learnedtand formal 
work in contradiction of it, which he called A/o/es’s Prin- 
cipia. In this he ftrove to convince his readers that the ac- 
count of the creation, given by the Jewith legiflator, was not 
intended folely for hiftorical, pious, or moral ufe, but was, 
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indeed, a moft complete and comprehenfive fyftem of natural 
philofophy. This fyftem he pretended to detect and unfold 
with a vaft parade of words from the Hebrew language and 
its dialects, in expounding which he differed as widely from 
other tranflators as from the contemporary philofophers. Phi- 
lofophical doctrines, derived from the Bible, were thus to 
cruth all oppofition, and the vulgar and profane book of 
Newton be configned to negle& and contempt. 

The better to accomplith this, Hutchinfon, we faid, found it 
expedient to interpret the books of the Old Teftament in a 
manner very different from other expofitors. Thefe he calum- 
niated as not entering into nor comprehending the phyfical mean- 
ing of the text. A literal and fpiritlefs tranflation had marred 
the fublime fenfe of the original; and the perfons who made 
verfions of them into other | oar were as deferving of re- 
probation as were that other clafs who dared to philofophize 
by experiment and indu€tion. He, therefore, roundly affirmed, 
that ‘* the principal butinefs of Mofes was to determine na- 
tural philofophy,” and that the firft part of revelation, as ex- 

refed in Genefis, *‘ was written to cure the madnefs of the 
naturalifts and ftar-gazers.’’ (2 Hutchinfon’s Works, Introd. 
p.2). For their own “ ftrange whims” they had rejected 
fcripture; while he, reje€ting their dreams, would endeavour 
to lead them back to fcripture again. Furnifhed, thus, with 
various Rabbinical learning, and aided by the Mifchna and 
the Talmud, Hutchinfon laboured to prove the irreligion and 
nonfenfe of the Newtonian philofophy. 

It is not an eafy tafk for a reader to gather from his erudite, 
obfcure and diffufe writings, what he precifely means. The 
following is, we believe, a tolerable compendium of it. All 
things are contained in the fubftance of God, and his fubftance 
extends to infinite fpace. Heaven and earth, {pace and matter, 
are created things, and confift of folid atoms; thofe of earth 
adhering in bodies or denfe fluids—thofe of the heaven in 
orbs, darknefs, fire, light and clouds. ‘The univerfe is fu/{ 
of thefe folid atoms: in other words, creation is a plenum. 
The matter of the heavens is fluid; it is alfo finite, and has 
circumferential limiis or extreinities, though it extends through 
all created fpace, from the fun, its centre, beyond the remoteft 
fixed ftars. This matter of the heavens contilled of /pirit, 
or air, light and fire, as three of its principal modifications, 
The fun is the fire-place which fets all this matter in motion, 
melting, expanding, and throwing it off to the moft diftans 
confines of creation, where it is cooled, confolidated, and 
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preffed back again, to be melted anew, and fent forth a fe 
cond time; and fo on. The folid atoms are of different fizes: 
and figures; fo that, when one portion of them congeals, or 
forms into grains, there are pores among them large enough: 
to permit atoms of a fmaller fize to pafs freely through. 
The condition of the matter of the heavens, under the action 
of fire at the fun, was chamah; the ftreams of light from 
the fun, moon and ftars, were afiteroth; and the grains of 
air returning from the circumference of the heavens to the 
the fun, was daalim: Concrete matter, however, is often 
fo conftituted as not to be permeable very eafily, but to refift. 
The feveral forts of atoms compofing the fluid matter which 
occupies immeafurable fpace, are the moving powers by which 
God aéts upon and regulates the machinery of the univerfe. 
The more compact or unyielding modifications of it conftitute 
the great orbs, or machines, to-be urged along by their impulfe, 
The latter are the chariots, and the former the drivers. 
When, therefore, light, impelled by the fun, ftrikes the fide 
of fuch a body as the earth we inhabit, it excites heat in that 
part, and the fpirit, or air, being rarefied, or made to recede 
thereby, motion is communicated to the whole orb. The 
motion thus begun, is promoted and continued by the vaft 
and inceffant preffure of the dark, cold and denfe matter on 
the oppofite fide. And thus the globe being ftarted by the 
leffening of preffure on one fide, and the augmentation of it 
on the other, its diurnal and annual revolutions were foon 
impreffed upon it by a little variation of the forces. The like 
reafoning he applied to the moon, and to all the other planets 
and their fatellites. By the operation of light, thus fent out 
from the fun, and acting upon the other fluid matter of the 
heavens, and upon the celeftial orbs, they become enlightened, 
warmed or inflamed. Spirit, or air, pufhed in with irrefifti- 
ble compreffion, and motion, rotation and progreffion were 
accounted for, without having recourfe to fuch miferable 
terms as projection, gravitation, or attraction. 

Thus Newton was charged, by Hutchinfon, of advancing 
philofophical do¢trines repugnant to revelation and the prin- 
ciples of Mofes. The impiety of his fyftem was exhibited 
at great length, as volume after volume grew under the pen 
of his indignant adverfary, who gloried in tracing it “ up- 
wards, and fhowing from what poor conjeCtures and {fill 
{tories it took its root, which, by often telling, came almoft 
to be believed.” He even gave out that he would, from 

“ divine authority,” make every believer afhamed of it. The 
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denunciation of difcoveries in fcience as heterodox, which had 
been fo cruelly exercifed again{t Gallileo, had fo far loft its 
faihion or + ste that it was unable to ftir up intolerance 
or perfecution againft Newton. Later attempts, which have 
been made to retard the progrefs of experimental philofophy 
by fimilar means, have fometimes raifed a noife for a thort 
time, but have commonly wrought no dangerous or lafting 
changes in public opinion. 

e have given this concife account of the opinions of 
Hutchinfon, becaufe the author of the treatife now before us 
feems either to have perufed his publications, or, independently 
of them, to have fallen into a fomewhat fimilar train of 
thought. Without preffing the analogy too clofe, Dr. Young, 
in this aftronomical performance, which is anti- Newtonian, 
takes pretty nearly the fame grouad of oppofition which had 
been occupied by Hutchinfon. 

Dr. Y.’s hypothefis, on feveral accounts, feems to be en- 
titled to the praife of ingenuity. But we obje& to it prin- 
cipally on two grounds—uft, becaufe it takes for granted many 
principles wholly unfupported by proof; and, adly, becaufe, 
even admitting the truth of his fuppolitions, they are wanting 
in point of unity and mutual relation, and do not exhibit a 
fcheme of the motions of the heavenly bodies fo coherent and 
fyftematic, or of fuch univerfal application, as one would 
expect to find in thefe vaft operations of nature, or as have 
been actually difplayed in the hypothefes of preceding aftro. 
nomers, or particularly in that which it is the author’s ob- 
ject to refute. 

On the firft objeGion it is not neceflary to enter into any 
detail. It muft be obvious that the whole account of the 
ftructure of the fun, however plaufibly imagined, together with 
all the operations confequent upon fuch a ftru&ture, is merely 
matter of fuppofition, unfupported by proof, 

As to the fecond objetion, it will be proper to be more par- 
ticular. As foon as the Copernican fyftem began to prevail, 
it became an object of importance to afcertain the operation 
of that unknown chain which holds together fuch a number 
of immenfe bodies in fo harmonious an arrangement. Kepler 
was fuccefsful in this purfuit. He difcovered that the right 
line joining the fun and any planet defcribed areas propor- 
tioned to the times; that each primary planet defcribed an 
ellipfe, having the fun in one focus; and that the /quares 
of the periodic times of the different planets were propor~ 
tzomed to the cubes of their mean diftances from the fun. 
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By the eftablifhment of thefe laws, the way was prepared for 
the more important difcoveries which were foon to follow: 
But, on the hypothefis of our author, the value of the difco- 
ba? So Kepler’s fublime proportions finks to nothing. 
cartes, without availing himfelf of the difcoveries of 
Kepler, contrived a fyftem to explain the conneéted and har- 
monious movements of the heavenly bodies. ‘That ingenious 
and fanciful philofopher, though little fcrupulous in the ad- 
miffion of fundamental principles without proof, erefted, upon 
fuch principles as he chofe to adopt, a confiftent theory, 
which embraced a great number of phenomena. Grant him 
but his vortices, and the planets will revolve round the fun 
with perfe&t order. But though this theorift connected the 
motions of the heavenly bodies more happily than had been 
done before, he did fo only when they were confidered in the 
al for his principles failed when examined in the detail. 
ret the harmony of fuch imaginary vortices is more eligible 
than an hypothefis which offers no adequate bond of union. 

It was referved to Sir Ifaac Newton to conftruct a fyftem 
whofe parts are all more perfectly in unifon than thofe of any 
other philofophical hypothefis. Admit his firft principle, the 
univerfality of gravity, and that the force of it decreafes as 
the fquares of the diftance increafe, and all the phenomena, 
which he combines by it, neceffarily follow. No quality of 
matter, except inertnefs, is more familiar than gravity. ‘The 
law, alfo, by which it is fuppofed to diminith, as it recedes 
from its centre, is analogous to the propagation of light, 
heat, &c. On the principle that a// matter gravitates to all 
matter, we underftand why the centres of the revolutions of 
the planets are not precifely in the centre of the fun, but in 
the common centre of gravity of the fun and the planets. 
The mutual attraction of the planets for each other, on the 
fame principle, accounts for many other irregularities in their 
motions, efpecially for thofe of Jupiter and Saturn, which are 
confiderable when thofe planets are nearly in conjunétion with 
one another. The queftion here unavoidably returns, how 
we fhall explain thefe irregularities of the planetary motions 
upon Dr. Y.’s hypothefis ? 

But if we hypothefis of our author could be applied'to ex- 
plain the complicated motions of the primary planets, it re- 
mains to be inquired, whether it would equally embrace the 
phenomena of the fecondaries? Of all the irregularities in 
the heavens, thofe of the moon had occafioned the greateft 
perplexity to aftronomers before the time of Newton: 
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thefe irregularities, however, if poffible, his theory more accu- 
rately correfponds than even to thofe of the primary planets. 
Here Dr. Y.’s fyftem feems evidently to fail. If the fun, con- 
ftruted in an appropriate manner, emits vaft quantities of 
electric fire, to impel the planets in their revolutions round his 
orb, how does the earth impel the moon in a manner altogether 
analogous, though poffeffing no fimilarity of ftructure for the 
purpofe of accomplifhing fuch an impulfe? And this may 
equally apply to the other fatellites. 

Many other objeétions occur in confidering the details of 
our author’s hypothefis, which, at prefent, we forbear to 
enumerate. But how much foever our opinions on this fub- 
jet may differ from his, we revere his warm attachment to 
icience, we with to participate that glow of delight which 
he feems to enjoy in aftr6nomical ftudies, and we are entirely 
perfuaded that his love of truth will always induce him to 
receive it, from whatever quarter it may come, when offered 
with conviction to his ak 

The remainder of the work is devoted to phyfiological and 
medical inquiries and precepts; the confideration of which 
fhall be refumed in our next number. 


(To be continued.) 
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ArT. III. Odbfervations on the Influence of the Moon on 
Climate and the Animal Economy; with a proper Me- 


thod of treating Difeafes when under the Power of that 
Luminary. Philadelphia. Folwell. 8vo. pp. 24. 1798. 


HAT the fatellite accompanying the planet which we 
inhabit, and performing revolutions around it in definite 

times, had an influence extending beyond its own body, and 
reaching to this earth and its productions, is an opinion of 
confiderable antiquity... Human beings, in the rudeft {tates of 
fociety, have often been known to affemble and celebrate the 
Neomenia, or New Moon. That orb has been cuftomarily 
looked to, by the cultivators of the foil, as poffefling great 
power over the atmofphere, caufing changes of the weather, 
and, by modifying heat, cold, iadilien and drynefs, fenfibly 
affeCting the conititutions of plants and animals. By the al- 
chemifts, the moon, or Luna, gave a denomination to filver, 
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then reckoned the fecond of metals, as the fun, or Sol, lent his 
name to defignate the firft of them, or gold; and hence luna 
cornea, lunar caultic, and fome other preparation of filver, 
ftill retain the titles fignificant of their derivation. Among 
the moft ancient nations, a connection was formed between 
the phafes of the moon and the exercifes of religion; and 
even in the Chriftian Church, the moveable feafts and fafts 
are ftill regulated by the motions and periods of that variable 
neighbouring globe. 

From the fuppofed a€tion of our fecondary planet upon the 
beings, animated and inanimate, on its principal, the imagina- 
tion of man roved to the other fpheres belonging to the folar 
fyitem, and afcribed to each of them, to whom they had given 
names of heathen deities, an influence on the affairs of this 
world, and efpecially upon human creatures. Not fatished, 
however, with planetary influence, Fancy ftretched her wings 
beyond their turtheft orbits, and pretended to have difcovered 
that celeftial energy was conveyed to the earth from the dif- 
tant abode of the fixed ftars. ‘The names of the animals 
which had been applied to the conftellations of the zodiac ex 
ceedingly aided this belief, and as Mars dwelt with Taurus 
or Leo, or Venus paffed fome of her time with Sagittarius or 
Capricorn, could a terreftrial conjurer predict much of warfare 
aad of love, and untold a vaft deal concerning anger brood- 
ing in the head, and jealoufy rankling in the heart. 

On this foundation the fallacious hypothefis of judicial 
aftrology was ereQed; a vain and delufive art, which, by cal- 

culating the pofitions and afpeéts of the planets at the time 
any perfon was born, affected to tell what good or evil fortune 
awaited him through life. ‘This calculation of nativities, and 
the delineation of their horofcopes, have become unfafhionable, 
and have been generally deemed foolifh, fince aftronomy, 
from a collection of re Pees facts, has been improved to a 
fcience. But a miferable relic of it ftill exifts among us, and 
difgraces and disfigures fome of our moft popular pamphlets. 
We fear it will be hardly credited in Europe, and in the dif- 
tant parts of America, that in the city of New- York, famous 
as it is for enterprife, genius, learning and talents, the alma- 
nacks teach the people who read them, that each conftellation 
in the zodiac prelides over a particular part of the animal 
body. Aries thus governs the head, Pi/ces the feet, Libra 
the fmall of the back, &c. and when the influence of each 
conttellation is increafed by the conjoined influence of the 
moon, when her place is within that conftellation, the organ, 
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limb or bowel which they fuperintend is particularly affected 
and endangered. This miferable doctrine, propagated in pub- 
lications more generally fpread among the people than perhaps 
any other kind of books, has fuch fway in many parts of the 
country, that a citizen will not caftrate a lamb or a pig, nor 
fuffer himfelf nor any of his family to be bled from the arm, 
without infpe@ting the almanack im the firft place, to find 
what the philomath who compiled it has certified about the 
aftral and lunar influence on the body for that day. Thefe 
vifionary notions are expreffed in fyrabbols, or myftic characters. 
Arranged around the figure of the human body, at the beginning 
of our annual calendars, they indicate the parts fubjected to par- 
ticular zodiacal figns; and, by aid of monthly columns adapted 
to the purpofe, fhow alfo in what region the fign is at any 
given time! Thefe, with trines, and quartiles, and textiles, and 
fimilar aftrological nonfenfe, are not only tolerated from year 
to year, but, from long habit, regularly expected as a moft 
important part of thefe periodical productions. 

But to proceed to the piece before us.—Since the moon’s 
attraction has been found to affift in caufing the tides of the 
ocean, it has been believed, upon fimilar confiderations, that 
it likewife occafions periodical movements or tides in the at- 
mofphere. And if the whole mafs of water and air were 
thus fubjefted to its influence, it was fcarcely credible that 
many other things, and among them the bodies of animals and 
of man, fhould not be, in fome degree, operated upon by the 
fame power. Under fuch perfuafion, /unacy has become but 
another name for infanity, and the word mook-firuck, when 
applied to madnefs, has been deemed a well-chofen epithet. 

Since the publication of the eflay de Zmperio Solis et Lune, 
by the learned Mead, many medical obfervers have turned 
their attention to the fubject; and: none have written with 
more confidence than Kirkland, on the lunar influence upon 
pregnant women, and Balfour, concerning its operation on 
tebrile diftempers. | 

The writer of the prefent “* Obfervations” is a firm believer 
in lunar influence, and has brought together a confiderable 
number of facts and remarks to fupport his opinion. We 
felect the paffages on the influenee of this planet on climate, 
and on perfons in health, as {pecimens of his compofition and 
realoning : 

‘* About forty-eight hours previous to, and fucceeding the 
new and full moon, all nature appears to be affected ; a warm 
fouth-weft wind generally prevails; the barometer finks to 29 
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and 281; and the thermometer rifes from 15 to 25 degrees ; 


a cold, denfe and heavy air from the north-eaft rufhes in to 
fupply the place of this rarefied air, which continues to blow 
fometimes two or three days, attended with thick clouds and 
rain, obfcuring the whole atmofphere, and often does con- 
fiderable damage along the coaft and wharves. It was one 
of thefe ftorms that prevented Dr. Franklin from obferving 
an eclipfe of the moon in the year 1760. 

“‘ Within the periods, or on one of the two days which 
immediately precede and follow the new and full moon, high 
winds, ftorms, hurricanes, tempefts, tornadoes, and earth- 

uakes, are always expected; or, if a {torm or tempeft is then 
in being, fhe moft commonly moderates it. Within the pe- 
riods, our tides in the Delaware generally rife from one to 
two feet higher than in the intervals. ‘his is fo well known, 
that fome of our fhip-carpenters wait for the periods before 
they launch their veffels. 

«* | believe the water, when the moon comes towards her 
meridian, is at its greateft height; becaufe the atmofphere, 
from the elevation of the column of air directly under her me- 
ridian, is diminifhed in weight and preflure, and not more de- 
preffed, according to Dr. Frasklin, who fays, ‘ the tide is a 
wave, and a wave a tide in miniature; and that the wave fol- 
lows her two hours after fhe paffes the meridian.’ 

‘© The United States are moft fubject to inundations at the 
new and full moon; which is to be accounted for by the high 
winds, occafioning the fea to flow in the rivers with a ftrong 
current, which check the tides, and caufe them to overflow 
the low lands. The lakes on our continent are, likewife, it 
is well known, influenced by this luminary. 


“ Of the Influence of the Moon on People in Health. 


‘«¢ The influence of this planet on the animal economy has 
been remarked by many authors, from the venerable Hippo- 
crates to the ingenious Darwin, and particularly by the Ara- 
bian phyficians; by Galen, Baglivy, Van Helmont, Ballonius, 
Ramazzini, Pitcairn, Mead, Sir Hans Sloan, Floyer, Grain- 
ger, Gregory, Balfour, Mufgrave, Lind, Wilfon, Mofely, 
Leake, Tyfon, Wade, Jackfon, Laing, and ‘the late Dr, 
Smith, of New-York. 

«*« Within the periods, the pulfe is generally more quick 
and tenfe than in the intervals, and refpiration is more free 
and eafy: hence an agreeable fenfation of heat is perceived, 
and vigour is imparted to the whole fy{tem. 
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«* Perfons in health appear to drink more at the full and 
change; a plethora is induced in the fyftem; the appetite of 
thirft is much increafed, and, perhaps, one-third lefs of the 
ufual quantity of liquor is required to make a man drunk at 
this time than incommon. ‘This has been particularly ob- 
ferved by the friends and acquaintances of Mr. J— R—n, of 
this city. 

‘“« The appetite for animal food is not increafed; the deter- 
mination to the alimentary canal is diminifhed, while that of 
the infenfible perfpiration of the body is much increafed ; the 
quantity of fluids in the vafcular fy{tem is more confiderable. 

‘« Impreffions made on the fenfes excite quicker fenfations 
and refle&tions. The fecretions ,are increafed; and hence [ 
have often obferved mothers and nurfes, in general, who are 
fucking children, afford more milk at this time. 

*¢ The young and old, from their accumulated excitability, 
are more fenfibly affected than the middle-aged. A Mr. 
Rofs, rope-maker, of this city, has a daughter, feven years 
old, who enjoys a good fhare of health, except at the periods, 
when fhe falls in a fyncope, which lafts ten or fifteen minutes. 
When fhe recovers trom this ftate of infenfibility, fhe enjoys 
her ufual good health until the periods return, when, uncon- 
{cious, fhe is feized as before. 

‘In Hartford, State of Conneticut, Dr. T. was found 
dead in the ftreet. He was going from his neighbour’s to his 
own houfe, January 31, 1794, and on the fame day, hour 
and minute, the fun was in an eclipfe, with a new moon. 

** On the mind it produces the moft powerful effects ; as an 
equanimity of temper, a difpofition to cheerfulnefs, and an 
avertion to anger in people of irafcible difpofitions. Perhaps 
there may be difcovered in the atmofphere a mixture of airs, 
at the periods, favourable to the intelle€tual faculties. In this 
ftate of the mind, phyficians vifit their patients and relations, 
their friends labouring under contagious difeafes, and are aot 
fo liable to receive inteétion.” 

The author then proceeds to treat of the influence of the 
moon on difeafes, and has ftated many faéts to fhow that the 
human conftitution is invaded by various diftempers within 
what he calls ‘* the periods.”” And truly it is not wonderful 
that this fhould happen ; for, as the periods comprehend two 
days before, and as many after the new moon, and two days 
before, and as many after the fu// moon, making eight days 
in the whole, which are confiderably more than one quarter 
of a lunation, we might reafonably expect, upon the common 
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calculation of chances, that more than one-fourth part of the 
diforders of the human frame, and more than one-fourth of 
the deaths, would happen within the periods, it the lundr 
influence was entirely out of the queftion. We have not the 
leaft doubt of the commencement and termination of the man 
difeafes enumerated by the author within the periods ; but there 
does not appear to us to be that logical deduction of thefe from 
the phafes of the moon, at the full and change, that is necef- 
fary to convince his readers of their catenation and dependance 
as caufe and effe&. There may be, and often is, comcidence 
without caufation. 

Upon the whole, though we are not difpofed to deny the 
reality of the moon’s influence, yet we apply to it the ob- 
fervation made by a great man on the fubject of witchcraft, 
“* that though, 7” general, he admitted it, yet he knew of no 
particular inftance of it.’ 

If we were difpofed to fagzel a hint to the author on this 
fubject, it would be that he turn his attention, in his future 
purfuits, to the moon’s radiance, or the light of the moon. 
There is a perfuafion among the fifhermen, “along the coafts 
of Afia, Europe and America, that the /unar light peculiarly 
and rapidly promotes the putrefaction of fifhes. And fo fully 
are they fatisfied of this, that they confider the rays of the 
moon more pernicious to the aquatic game they have caught 
than the fhining of the fun. In common language, the z- 
creafe and decreafe of the moon are f{poken of as if thefe 
terms referred to ts magnitude. But the moon’s magnitude, 
in all her pofitions, remains unaltered, and it is Aer light 
alone which fuffers enlargement and diminution. To this 
obje& the attention of the author, and of other philofophical 
obfervers, may be direéted with a profpeét of ufefulnefs and 
advantage, though triflers and fciolifts may difcourage them 
by remarking, that the grave fubje&t of their refearches is 
nothing but a matter of moon/fhine. 
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Art.IV. The ValediGory Ledture delivered before the Phi- 
lofophical Society of Delaware. By Dr. John Vaughan, 
Member of the Jaid Society, Fe. Se W, iimington. 
Wilfon. 12mo. pp. 36. 1800. 


N affociation of citizens, at Wilmington, in Delaware, 
for the purpofe of culuvating experimental phyfics, and 
of applying the principles thereof to ufeful arts and practical 
fcience, was announced in our vol. ili. p. 306: and, in p. 406 
of the fame volume, we informed our readers that Dr. 
Vaughan had been prevailed upon to give a courfe of philo- 
fophical inftruction to the members and others; and, at his 
commencement, had publifhed a Syllabus, of which we there 
made refpectful mention. Since that time, it appears that he 
has been ferioufly engaged i in the performance of the bufinefs 
affigned to him; and the ptece now under confideration is the 
concluding difcourte, wherein he recapitulates the principal 
fubjeéts on which he had been employed, 

The Society had requefted him to exhibit ‘ a feries of lec- 
tures and experiments, on electricity, pneumatics, and che- 
miftry ;”’ and, having done fo, he has dedicated the farewell 
addrefs to the ladies, or that part of them whom he calls “+ the 
Female Znquirers of Wilmington.” 

Dr. V. confiders ele€tricity, heat and light, as modifica- 
tions of the fame principle, and that w hat is the matter of 
heat in fummer becomes electricity in the winter. He takes 
a retrofpect of the phenomena of lightning, and of thunder- 
ftorms, with the hiftory and ufefulnefs of metallic rods. He 
anfwers the objections brought againft them as attracting 
electric matter, and thereby doing more hurt than good. The 
aurora borealis, in all its forms, is afcribed to electric fireams 
or flafhes, pafling from cold to warm ftrata of air; and ter- 
re{trial eleGtricity, he thinks, may give rife to earthquakes. 
In moft of this he adopts the more refpectable opinions of 
our times. But he is not content with aferibing a confiderable 
part of thefe great operations to electricity, but boldly refers 
the effe€&ts wrought upon animal nerves and mutcles by con- 
tiguous zinc at id ffilver, and upon parts under the influence of 
pain, by cufpidated pieces of brafs and iron, to the fame 
agent. 

Whether the metallic influence called ga/vani/m is eleCtri- 
cal or not, we feel no difpofition, at prefent, to dijpute. Bat 
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the effects wrought by the tradors have been attributed, with 
great appearance of truth, to the change they work on the 
{kin as a fentient organ, ‘whereby they operate, in the relief 
and removal of pain, in a manner analogous to that by which 
Scratching cures itching. In this way “they have very often 
done good, and we have frequently known pain to ceafe 
by the irritation of cuticular furface, produced by their re- 
peated ftrokes. Yet the phenomena feem not to us to be 
eleGtrical; nor did the original patentee himfelf infift primarily 
that they were fo. ‘The illuftration of the operation of the 
tractors by fcratching is derived from the deceafed inventor 
himfelf, who was ot opinion that the claws of quadrupeds, 
and even the nails of the human fingers, were beneficial in 
removing pains upon the fame principle that their imitations 
in metals are. But this is not the only matter concerning 
which we differ from Dr. V. We obferve he, like many 
others, has been deceived by the terms of a publifhed account 
of a billet from the Secretary of the Royal Society of London. 
That learned body never made any acknowledgment of the 
efficacy of the tractors. They never pafled any {pecific vote of 
thanks for communications relative to thefe inftruments. The 
facts were fimply thefe: The author of a book on the ef- 
fects afcribed to thefe fharpened pieces of metal, and of a 
controverfial difcufion concerning their influence, had fent a 
copy of his publication to the Royal Society, for their informa- 
tion and acceptance. In confequence of this aét of gene- 
rofity, the Secretary returned the anfwer cuftomarily made to 
the donor in all fuch cafes, that the prefent was received, and 
the Society thanked him for it. This was no more than 
common politenefs, and to fuch an acknowledgment he would 
have been entitled as readily for a two-headed f{nake, or a 
bird of paradife, as for the gift he fent. 

On the pneumatic part of his courfe, Dr. V. afier treating 
of Acat and of water, proceeds to the confideration of air, 
on which he thus expreffes himfelf. We infert the paffage 
as a {pecimen of his compofition and matter. 

‘‘ The pneumatical and chemical properties of‘air we 
difcuffed in connection ; hence the term pneumatic dentin. 
The ordinary effects of the atmofphere by which we are fur- 
rounded, are to preferve a balance of power in the fyitem; 
to furnith oxygen for the fupport of animal life and combuf- 
tion; to rye ve mquide i in proper confiftence, &c. &c. “The 
prefiure of the atmofphere is computed at 15lbs. on every 
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fquare inch of furface; fo that a common-fized man bears a 
weight of 28,000lbs. for his common burthen. This enormous 
prefiure is counteraéted by the air within the fyftem. 

«« Mr. Boyle tells us, that the ftratum of air next to the 
furface of the earth is compreffed into one-thirteen-thoufandth 
part of the {pace it would occupy if it were at liberty; and 
yet it may be compreffed into one-fixtieth part of that fpace: 
therefore air may be condenfed 780,000 times. 

“« Dr. Gregory obferves, that if a globule of air, of one 
inch in diameter, had as great an expanfion as it would have 
at the diftance of the femi-diameter of the earth (3985 miles) 
from its furface, it would fill the planetary regions as far as 
the fphere of Saturn, which is 916,500,000. 

“* The height of the atmofphere is eftimated at 50 miles, 
and 1204 inches, or 1004 feet of air is equal to one-tenth of 
an inch of mercury; confequently the mercury of a barome- 
ter falls one-tenth of an inch for every hundred feet of afcent. 
Hence the altitude of mountains, and other heights, may be 
meafured by a barometer. 

‘«« The velocity of wind is from twelve to fifteen miles an 
hour ; fometimes it is fifty miles. 

«“ The component parts of the atmofphere are oxygen and 
nitrogen—in the proportion of 28 parts of the former to 72 of 
the latter, in 100 parts of air. 

«« The primary gafes are, oxygen, nitrogen (or fepton), hy- 
drogen, and carbonic acid gas. 

‘* Oxygen is the principle of combuftion, the effentiale of 
animal life, the principle of acidity, and a conftituent of 
water. 

‘« Nitrogen, or fepton, is a conftituent of atmofpheric air, 
and of alkalies, and is fatal to animal life. Its properties, 
however, are not clearly underftood. Dr. Mitchill, of New- 
York, has lately given it the appellation of Jepton, and con- 
fiders it concerned in the produétion of peftilential difeafes. 
The ingenious profeffor has received great applaufe from his 
publications on this interefting fubjeét, and opened a new 
field for philofophical difcufion. His recommendation of the 
ufe of alkalies in fevers, and his propofed reforms in the po- 
lice of our cities, deferve attention. If his doétrine be ulti- 
mately fanétioned by experience, our calcareous ftreets and 
houfes will be lafting mementos of his genius; and become 
the peaceful habitations of humanity, freed from the devatta- 
tion of peftilential fevers. 

‘* Hydrogen is a conftituent of water—is inflatamable with 
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vital air—has a garlic fmetl—and is unfit for refpiration. The 
unfortunate Pilatre du Rozier infpired this air, and fet it on 
fre during the expiration, which forms a very curious jet of 
flame. He alfo refpired a mixture of one-ninth of atmof- 
pherical air with very pure hydrogenous gas; but when he 
attempted to fet it on fire, it exploded with fuch violence that 
he imagined all his teeth were blown out. 

‘¢ This air is eafily obtained, by putting diluted fulphuric 
acid on filings of iron. 

‘*‘ Carbonic acid gas, or fixed air, is formed by the union 
of oxygen with carbon. It extinguifhes flame, is noxious 
to animals, and combines with alkalies. It is an ingredient 
in moft mineral waters, and is the ufual teft for detecting the 
pretence of lime in waters. 

*« It is this gas which produces fo many unhappy accidents 
at the opening of cellars and wells which have been clofed 
for a confiderable time ; and many lives might be preferved 
by a litle preliminary caution. A perfon thould never de- 
{cend into a well or cavern without firlt introducing a lighted 
taper or candle; and if the flame be not extinguifhed, he may 
deicend with fatety, as the fame principle fupports lite and 
combuftion; but if the flame be extinguifhed, he muft fuf- 
pect the preience of carbonie acid gas, or fome air unfriendly 
to life. Quick-lime fhould then be thrown into the well, and 
repeated until the whole of the fixed air is neutralized, or 
combined with the lime, forming commen chalk, which may 
be afcertained by the burning of a taper. 

‘* This gas is heavier than atmofpheric air, and, confe- 
quently, grovels along the furtace of the earth ; and remains 
in wells or privies, where it is formed, until expelled by ar- 
tificial means. It is produced, in great abundance, by the 
fermentation of vegetable fubitances, and is emitted from fome 
caverns and lakes. “The Grotto del Cano, near Naples; the 
wells of Perolls, near Montpellier; and the famous Lake of 
Averno, in Italy, afford this gas in perpetual volumes.”’ 

So do the Saratoga and Ball’s-Town fprings, in the State 
of New-York. 

In the chemical part, acids, alkalies, earths and metals are 
enumerated, fome experiments interpofed, and then fucceeds 
an animated and pathetic peroration, in which the Lecturer 
refigns his commiflion to the Society, and compliments the 
female part of his audience for their praife-worthy example, 
in having overcome the tyrant Cuftom, by attending the lec- 
tures, and in having ma nifefted an ardent zeal in the purfuit 
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of ufeful knowledge. We concur with Dr. V. in his fenti- 
ments on making female education more extenfive and folid 
than it generally is at prefent; and when we refle& how 
deeply health, pleafure and economy are concerned in the 
philotophy of houfe-keeping, we are convinced that many 
things would be better ordered in practice than we find them, 
if our fair countrywomen were fomewhat better chemifts, 
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DOMESTIC. 


Experiments proving the Acid Quality of the Pus, or Mat- 
ter formed on the Surface of Venereal and Cancerous 
Ulcers. 


HE fluid fecreted on the furface of malignant or ill-con- 

ditioned ulcers has frequently been faid to become oxy- 
genated, after expofure, for fome time, to the atmofphere.— 
The benefit derived from alkaline remedies, as ftated in p. 149, 
countenances that fuppofition. Further light is thrown upon 
the fubject by the following experiments. They prove the 
exiftence of an acid in foul and corroding ulcers. If this acid 
is abforbed, it may be evidently the exciting caufe of fever in 
the individual; if it evaporates, it will infect the furrounding 
air, and may poifon others. 


From the Apothecary of the New-York Ho/pital. 


* DEAR SIR, ‘© November 28, 1800. 

‘| fend you an account of the experiments made by my 
colleague, Mr. Brouwer, the Houfe Surgeon, and myfelf, at 
your regue(t, upon purulent matter. I am happy to find the 
refult confirms your opinion, that pus is often in an acid 
ftate. Of the fubje&ts chofen to make the experiments upon, 
three were labouring under fyphilitic ulcers, as chancres and 
buboes; two with fore legs; and one with a recent wound on 
the head. In the fores of thefe perfons, papers, tinged with 
the juice of litmus, were placed. Upon examination, feveral 
hours after, we obferved that two of the papers in the vene- 
real fores had changed to a deep red. ‘The paper in the third 
venereal ulcer had not changed its colour, but its texture ap- 
peared to be much eroded and diffolved by the aétion of the 
pus. Of the two papers in the fore legs, one only was 
changed red; the other had undergone no perceptible change; 
nor had the paper in the recent wound on the head fuffered 
any material change. 

‘‘ In order to afcertain that the rednefs of the papers was not 
owing to any hemorrhage from the fmaller veffels of the 
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fore, we dipped them in a folution of the carbonate of fode, 
when they refumed their original colour. With refpe& to 
thofe two cafes where the experiment did not fucceed, I beg 
leave to obferve, that one of them (the fore leg) was nearly 
well; the furface of the fore being but fmall, and the pus well 
digefted. The other was the cafe of a recent, and but a 
fmall wound in the head, in which the pus was allo well 
digefted. Thefe laft cafes feem to confirm another opinion 
of yours, that pas is not an acid when firft fecreted, or when 
it is well digefted. 

‘«* Another obfervation I with to make, that, for fome days 
previous to making the experiment, the fores had no other 
dreffing applied to them but the ung. fimp. of the fhops; and, 
after the papers were applied, nothing but dry lint was 
put on. 

‘‘ Looking over Hoffiman’s works, I ‘find, in the fourth 
volume of his Medicine Rationalis Syftem. chap. iv. fe. 6, 
where he treats of ulcers, that it was the common opinion 
of phyficians in thofe days, that pus was an acid, though he 
is inclined to confider it as the product of putrefaction. Wifh- 
ing you fuccefs in your laudable endeavours to promote medi- 
cal {cience, I have the honour to be, 

“ With refpe& and efteem, 
‘¢ Your humble fervant, 
“H.C. KUNZF, 
“« Apothecary to the Houfe. 


* To Dr. MITCHILL. 


« P, §. Since writing the above, I have the pleafure to 
inform you the experiment has again fucceeded. ‘The litmus 
paper was left only four hours in an ulcer on the leg, and 
was changed to a red colour.” 


From the Pra@itioner in Cancerous Difeafes, mentioned in 
Med. Rep. vol. iii. p. 302. 


« Sir, “© New-York, Dec. 39, 1800. 


‘* Tt has been lately fuggefted to me, that there exifted an 
acid in the difcharge fecreted from cancers and inveterate ulcers, 
either at the time, or very foon after the fecretion. And, hav- 
ing a number of patients of both defcriptions, I noted the fol- 
lowing cafes with fome care: 

«« S. R. a woman aged forty-eight years, had a cancerous 
tumour in her left breait five years, and in an ulcerated {tate 
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two years. I applied the litmus paper infide of the dreffing, 
and examined it three hours after, when I difcovered fome 
flight fhades of red. I let it remain twenty-four hours, and 
the red had contiderably increafed. I then let the dreffing 
remain two days, and applied the paper to the pus, while 
warm, on the dreffing, and found it inftantly changed with 
different fhades of red. 

«« J. M. a man aged forty years, had laboured under a can- 
cerous affection of his lower lip for three years. The lip 
was almoft deftroyed, and his fyftem much debilitated. In 
this cafe’ applied the litmus paper immediately to the part 
affected, without any evident change. [ left it on the part 
twenty-four hours, and it was not only changed ted, but a 
great part of the paper deitroyed. I alfo applied the paper 
to the matter in three hours after drefling, and it changed 
inftantly reddith. 

‘«‘ | repeated the experiment in a variety of other cancer- 
ous cafes, with nearly the fame effect as before ftated. 

‘* I tried the fame experiment on the purulent ulcer, with- 
out difcovering any vifible change on the paper. I tried it 
alfo on the fcorbutic ulcer, without any evident change. 

‘‘ IT am, with due refped, 
‘* Your very humble fervant, 


* SAMUEL TORBERT. 
“To Dr. MITCHILL.” 


Thefe experiments open wide and diftant views of this im- 
portant fubject. ‘The difcharge of an ulcer is prone to grow 
four: this fournefs comes on by expofure to the air: where 
pus is good and laudable there is none of that quality: when 
its condition is worft, there is the greateft proportion of 
acidity. During this procefs there muft be a decompofition 
of oxygenous gas; and the caloric extricated on the occafion 
may produce, in part, the burning and f{marting fenfation of 
fome ulcers. The conne€tion of fever with this form of 
ulceration is remarkable. The virus, acquiring its activity 
from oxygen, may injure the patient by abforption; or, where 
many patients are crowded a long time together, may rife b 
evaporation, and, like other acid peftilential gafes, {pread - 
mifchief around. Alkaline lotions, dreffings and fumigations, 
are the proper extinguifhers of all thefe noxious productions, 
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ELEMENTS OF THE FIXED ALKALIES, OF LIME, AND 
OF MAGNESIA. 


M. Guyton (Morveaux), we are informed, has read to the 
National laftitute of France an account of fome experiments 
made by himfelf and M. Deformes, of the Polytechnic School, 
on the conftituent ingredients of pot-afh and.foda. ‘Lhe re- 
fult of thefe nearly correfponds with the opinions we gave 
concerning thefe fubjects in p, 189 and 203. Miutelhill’s ex- 
periments had proved, that wood, decompofed. by putrefaction 
in the American forefts, contained no alkali, but an” acid. 
Pot-ath, therefore, does not pre-exift in the timber, as Kouelle 
fuppofes, but is formed during combuftion: and its copftituent 
parts feem to be carbone and azote (the latter being fuppofed to 
be a compound of hydrogen andoxygen) ; p.204. M. Guyton’s 
experiments lead him to conclude that pot-afh is a compound 
of dime and hydrogen, and that lime itfelf is compofed of car- 
bone, azote, and hydrogen; confequently pot-afh, according 
to this, is made up of hydrogen, carbone and azote.—But, 
in p. 192 & feq. we ftated the experiments of Prieftley and 
Girtanner, to fhow that azote was a compound of oxygen 
and hydrogen ; whence it is to be inferred, that, on a ftrict 
analytical inquiry into the whole fubjeét, pot-ath confifts of 
carbone, hydrogen and oxygen; and lime is no more than a 
different modification of the fame ingredients—M. Guyton 
alfo confiders foda to be a compound of MAGNESIA and hy- 
drogen, and that magnefia itfelf is compofed of /ime and azote; 
confequently foda, according to this, is made up likewife of 
hydrogen, carbone and azote; or, in more fimple language, 
of carbone, hydrogen and oxygen, in proportions differing 
from both pot-afh and lime; and magnefia is but another, and 
a varied form of the fame conftituent particles. “Thus pot-afh, 
foda, lime and magnefia, are fhown to be the produéts of 
fimilar claffes or affociations of atoms or elements, varying 
only in their quantities and forces of attraction. 





\ 
INTERPRETATION OF FACTS CONCERNING LIME. 

** It is generally thought,” fays Prieftley, ‘‘ that the fixed 
air contained in fallen lime has been attracted from, the atmof- 
phere, in which it is faid to float in a loole, uncombined: ftate. 
But, from no other experiment that 1 am acquainted with, 
can it be proved, that any fixed air neceflarily exifts in the at- 
mofphere; and lime or lime-water will become faturated with 
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it in all fituations.” (Do@trine of Phlogifton eftablifhed, p. 63). 
And “ a portion of atmofpherical air, expofed fome time to 
lime or lime-water, is fe-/bly lefs pure than before.” An 
antiphlogiftian might now explain thefe facts, and all others 
of the fame kind, by faying that the fixed air is formed from 
the carbone and oxygen of the lime, or from the carbone of 
the lime and the oxygen of the atmofphere.—M. B. G. Sage, 
Director of the firft School of Mines in France, has lately en- 
deavoured to thow by what procefls animal, or ablorbing 
earth, is converted to calcareous earth, or lime; and he af- 
firms, that the lixiviated ashes of burnt bones afford /oda. 
Thefe declarations violate no probability, fince the carbonic, 
hydregenous and oxygenated particles may be conceived to be 
fufceptuble of thefe, and, indeed, of many other modes of com- 
bination.— Teftaceous animals have been fuppofed to borrow, 
ab extra, the lime of which their coverings or habitations 
were formed, On the prefent view of the fubje&t, this doc- 
trine is both untenable and unneceffary. [he compound cal- 
careous. matter whieh furrounds an egg, or forms a conck- 
fhell, or conftitutes the bafis of a bone, may fairly be com- 
prehended as formed from its elements, by appropriate fune- 
tions of the living body analogous to other fecretions. Thou- 
venel witnefled the converfion of wa/hed chalk to pot-afh, in 
his experiments upon feptic vapours; and Chaptal tefiihes a 
familar change of a well-wafhed chalk to pot-afh, by ex- 
pofure to the putrid exhalations of bullock’s bleed, (Chaptal, 
Elements, art. Soda). And fuch -a tranfition now appears 
very eafy.—Cannot the ufe of lime-ftone, in reducing iron- 
ores, in producing the oxyd and gafes of lead, and in various 
other procefies, be now much better underftood than here- 
tofore ? 
USE OF ALKALIES IN SURGERY. 

Since the publication of the method of curing primary 
venereal ulcers by fluid carbonate of pot-afh (Med. Repof. 
vol. ii. p. 217, firft edition), we find notices, in the Medical 
and Phyfical Journal of London, and in Biair’s Effays on 
the Venereal Difeafe (vol. ii. p. 310), that the fame remedy 
has been fuccefsfully tried in that city. In p. 249; fome 
trials are related of it in fecondary ulcerations of the fyphilitic 
kind, and im other difeafes of the fkin. It is remarkable that. 
Dy. Blane’s obfervations on the ufe of alkalies. im cuseneous 
eruptions (2 Med. and Chirurg. Tranf.) tend to the enlarge- 
ment of the. fame practice. Since thofe events, numerous 
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experiments, in the New-York Hofpital, have proved that 
the pus of ulcers, after a few hours expofure to the air, is 
acid, and tinges litmus paper red. And a cafe has been com- 
municated by Dr. Hillier, of Sparta, of actual effervefcence on 
applying carbonate of pot-afh to a very foul ulcer ! 





SODA FORMED FROM ITS ELEMENTS IN THE LIVER. 

In p. 189 and 203, cogent reafons were affigned, to fhow 
that both pot-afth and foda were compound bodies, and had 
no pre-exiftence in the vegetables which afforded them on 
burning. But, though incineration is the ordinary procefs by 
which both of the fixed alkalies ave produced, it is, perhaps, 
not the ov/y one in nature by which they may be formed. 
With regard to foda, at leaft, it feems to be certain that it is 
an ingredient in the gall of all animals which, as yet, have 
been the fubject of experiment. Of many of thefe, dogs, 
neat-cattle, fwine, fheep, and the other domeftic animals, who 
fhare with man a portion of the muriate of foda, or fea-fale 
which he confumes, it may be faid they derive the foda of 
their bile from the decompofition of that neutral falt, as was 
conjectured by Dr. Mitchill, in our vol. ii. p. 295, firft edit. 
This may, indeed, be the cafe with creatures who are freely 
fupplied with that article, or with food containing it. “hough, 
in oppofition to this, it may be faid, that inafmuch as fea-fale 
is a fubftitute for gall in the alimentary canal, the liberal ufe 
of it with food might be expeéted to render the biliary fe- 
cretion lefs neceffary. Be that as it may, it is well known, 
that. in the high traéts of the American ¢ ontinent toward the 
north-weft, where there are few or no falt-fprings, that the 
native red-men eat their food without that condiment. And 
travellers of our own complexion, who have penetrated the 
forefts far enough beyond the Lake of the Woods, have re- 
lated, on their return, that the want of falt, to feafon their 
meat and fifh, was more diftrefling to them than any thing 
they had to endure. ‘he bile of fuch human beings, and of 
the wild animals dwelling there in the wildernefs, muft derive 
its foda from fome other fource than fea-falt taken into the 
body. And fo, indeed, muft that of the ftall-fed ox, who, 
perhaps, may receive an ounce or two of falt to lick once a 
week or two; while the copious fiream of bile which his di- 
geftion requires is furnifhed with a fteady and never-failing 
jupply of toda. The liver is the organ which prepares this 
alkali, not by ftraining it off from the blood (for there was 
nove contained in the blood), but by forming it fynthetically 
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from its fimple ingredients. That large and important vifcus 
may, therefore, be defined to be ‘ the manufactory of foda 
for the ordinary fupply of the conftitution.”” And this, which 
has ufually been called the minera/, may henceforward, with 
equal propriety, be termed animal alkali. 


LUMINOUS APPEARANCE OF OCEAN-WATER OWING TO 
ANIMALS. 

In a memoir on the light emitted by the water of the ocean, 
written by Dr. Mitchill, the author has expreffed his convic- 
tion, that this phenomenon is univer/ally animaleular. He 
has difcovered feveral {pecies of the Medufa which emit light, 
and fome others of the Mollufca. He has made obfervations 
on their ftructure and funétions. The emiffion of light is 
connected with the circulation of the arterious blood, and is 
not perpetual, but intermitted, and feemingly performed ad 
arbitrium. It goes on during the day as well as by night, 
though then not ordinarily diftinguifhable, on account of the 
greater light afforded by the fun. ‘Thefe creatures feem ca- 
pable of living in water of all common temperatures above the 
freezing point. Mr. Mitchill’s obfervations were made on the 
falt-water of the Atlantic, upon the fhore of Long-Ifland. 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Among other communications lately made to this affociation 
of the votaries of fcience, is a feries of Geological Effays, 
by Mr. George Lee. ‘Though we have not heard that the 
author has given the geology or mineralogy of any part of the 
United States not heretofore defcribed, yet we learn that, like 
Mr. Kirwan, he is a fpirited fupporter of the Neptunian theory 
of the earth, anda firm believer in the Mofaic account of 
the deluge and its confequences. 


TRAVELSIN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Many places on the banks, and in the vicinity of this 
weftern limit of the United States’ territory, abound with 
lime-{tone, in which there are numerous impreffions of fhells 
and other animal relics. Thofe are plain and‘ frequent in 
the traét between the mouth of the Ohio and the junétion 
with the Miffouri, as well as on the Ohio, and in the lower | 
country, as one defcends toward the Gulf of Mexico. Mr. 
Stephen Ayres has brought fpecimens of thefe petrifactions, 
colle&ted by him, in his tour through that country, in the 
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courfe of the year 1800. In his manufcript journal, which 
we have feen, mention is made of the sa sh and works 


in the country bordering on the Miffiffippi, and of pumice- 
ftone found floating on the waters of the Miffouri. Pieces 
of this pumice-{tone which are in our poffeffion, and which 
now readily {wim in water, were taken up fifty miles above 
the mouth of the river, and lead to a conviction of the exift- 
ence of volcanoes in the neighbourhood of its fuperior ftreams. 
Thefe probably iffue from that chain of mountains which, 
ftretching N. and N. W. from the Cordelieras in South-Ame- 
rica, form the infurmountable barrier of Darien, which repels 
the intra-tropical currents and furges of the Atlantic, and, in 
higher latitudes, dividing the waters which fall mto the Pa- 
cific from thofe which run into the Miffiffippi, conftitute the 
immenfe and unexplored mountains which may be called the 
«* Northern Andes.”” We underftand the Miffouri is con- 
fidered by the Brith and Spanith governments as the territo- 
rial line, defining the limit where the dominions of the former, 
extending from Canada and Hudfon’s Bay, and of the latter, 
reaching from Florida and New-Spain, Ree and circumfcribe 
and comprefs the United States. ‘The policy of two powerful 
and hoftile nations bas not, that we know, given rife to any 
expedition whereby the fources of this vaft river might be vi- 
fited, and the adjacent regions explored.—As to the falt- 
fprings, Mr. Ayres is of opinion, the quantity of falt in the 
weftern country he has vifited is very great; that a large fpace 
of land, now bare, was formerly overflowed by means of 
dams of rocky and mountainous matter below, which have 
fince given way; that the faltnefs of the lakes, anciently fo 
formed, might have enabled the teftaceous creatures, whofe 
remains are fo abundant, to have lived in them; and that 
their exiftence there may be thus accounted for, without de+ 


riving them from the ocean. 





INSECTS IN ABUNDANCE NOT NECESSARILY CON- 
NECTED WITH SICKLY SEASONS. 

In deferibing peftilential feafons, it has been very common 
to notice the innumerable fwarms of infeéts. Some obfervers 
of the phenomena attendant on times of ficknefs have even 
been led to an opinion, that the growth and multiplication of 
thefe tribes of animals is promoted by that condition of the 
atmofphere and the waters which is unfriendly to the health 
of man. We fufpe&, however, this is by no means correét, 


The fummer and autumn of the year 1800 was very produc 
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tive of infects, in the States of New-York, Jerfey and Penn- 
fylvania; and ftill no correfponding degree of ficknefs oc~ 
curted, either in city or country. Locufts were fo thick in 
Welt-Jerfey, and the eaftern parts of Pennfylvania, as to 
keep up an inceffant noife. In Dutchefs County (N. Y.), 
Dr: Ricketfon, who refided on the fpot, defcribes various 
other kinds as uncommonly numerous, and making great ra- 
vages among the foreft-trees ; and, at the fame time, obferves, 
that a favourable ftate of health had generally prevailed.—In- 
feéts, then, may be very abundant, and no remarkable fick- 
nefs exift. There is, therefore, no neceflary conneétion be- 
tween {warms of infects and peftilential feafons. But it is, 
neverthelefs, true, that, during fome periods of epidemic fick- 
nefs, there have been great numbers of infects. ‘Thefe, how- 
ever, have been merely accidental coincidences, and by no 
means indicate a law of nature on the fubjeét. -On the con- 
trary, fome infects are killed by peftilential air, as has been 
often obferved of common houfe-flies, vaft numbers of which 
died on the approachiof the ficknefs in New-York, toward 
the latter part of the fummer of 1799. For the future, phy- 
ficians, and others who defcribe peftilential feafons, fhould be 
careful not to ufe the broad and unqualified term “ infeé,”’ 
but, inftead thereof, particularize the {pecies which they ob- 
ferve to be prevalent at fuch times. They will thus exprefs 
themfelves with precifion, and their readers will the better 


comprehend their meaning. 


MACHINE FOR EXPEDITING THE TANNER’S BUSINESS. 

James Cox, of Rahway, in Eaft-Jerfey, has obtained let- 
ters patent for a machine of his invention, to fave labour in 
tan-yards. It confifts of fets of frames adapted te the vats, 
on which the hides are to be ftretched, and fecured in fuch a 
manner as to be at once in a fituation to be acted upon b 
the fluid in which they are immerfed, and to be eafily lifted 
out in a body, for airing, by the ftrength of one or two men. 
Thus, in the operations of foaking in common water, in 
lime-water, écc. the hides are handled with very little ex-- 
penditure of time or ftrength. Good judges are of opinion, 
on trial, that Mr. Cox’s invention promiies to be of great 
utility in that extenfive branch of manufacture. 


Js MATERNAL EMOTION COMMUNICABLE fo the FETUS? 
Ever fince the publication of Roederer’s famous effay, de- 
nying the influence of the mother’s imagination upon the 
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figure and complexion of her unborn child, it has been gene~ 
rally fafhionable, with men of philofophical underftandings, 
to reje& fuch interpretations as illufory and deceptive. That 
anany of them are fo nobody will deny. Fancy, impofture 
and credulity, joined to a propenfity for the marvellous, have 
done wonders in this way. Stull there are fingular facts, 
which it becomes us to confider well before we renounce. 
‘The following is an inftance now in the city of New-York : 
A woman, during pregnancy, had a conference with her huf- 
band concerning the difpofal of the milch-cow which they kept. 
Jt was the with of the wife, that the animal, which was a fa- 
vourite, fhould be kept over to the next feaion ; but it was the 
hufband’s opinion the fhould be fatted, and flaughtered for beef. 
No decifion took place at the tme, nor was there any further 
converfation on the fubje&t. Some time pr atanes & in an 
advanced ftage of geftation, this woman was fuddenly fur- 
prifed, and inexpreffibly fhocked, at the fight, through a win- 
dow, of the creature fhe valued fo fondly lying dead under 
the butcher’s hands. ‘Fhe circumftanees which particularly 
ftruck her notice at the inftant, and dwelt indelibly upon her 
memory, were the ftumps of the fore-legs, that had juft been 
cut off at the knee-joint, as the cow lay turned up.—Afier 
this {petacle of difguft and horror, the child was born at the 
ufval time, BUT UTTERLY DESTITUTE OF THE FORE- 


‘ARMS AND HANDS OF BOTH THE UPPER EXTREMITIES! . 


About half-way down the humerus there is an abrupt termi- 
nation in ftumps, as if the arms had been amputated above 
the elbows. In other refpects, except fome mal-conformation 
of the toes, this little girl is well-fhaped, hearty; and ftill 
alive.-—This looks hke caufe and effe¢ét. Modern phyfiolo- 
gifts will probably laugh at the explanation as ftrange and un- 
warrantable. So they may: but it does not follow that a re- 
markable event, preceding a phenomenon, has no conneétion 
with it, becaufe human underftanding has not hitherto traced 
the whole chain of caufation. Notwithftanding the diftinétnels 
ef perfons between mother and child, there is fore wonderful 
fympathy between them. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE SARATOGA MEDAL. 

After the capitulation of the Britith troops at Saratoga, in 
the year 1777, the American Congrefs voted to Major-General 
Gates, who commanded that divition of the army on the oc- 
ceafion, a {word and a medal, in honour of his bravery and 
fucceis. 
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The medal.was ftruck in Paris, and is of exquifite work- 
manfhip. “The one fent to the General is of gold, and weighs 
cen half-johannefes. On one fide is a fine likenefs of him in 
profile, {urrounded by the words, “‘ Horatio Gates puUcI 
sTRENUO;”’ and, at the bottom, ‘““ComiTia AMERICANA,” 
in allufion, probably, to its having been voted by Con- 

refs.. On the savers Burgoyne, in the aét of delivering his 

word, on the capitulation of Saratoga, occupies the fore- 
ground, about midway between the American and Britith 
forces, which are reprefented on the right 2nd Jeft in the rear. 
Above are the words, “‘ SaLus REGIONUM SEPTENTRION.” 
and beneath, ‘‘ Hosre ap SARATOGAM IN DEDITION. 
ACCEPTo, Die XVII. Oct. MDCCLXXVII.” 

‘Since the commencement of the revolution in France, the 
dies by which the medal was executed have been politely for- 
wasled to General Gates by.an unknown perfon. It is thus 
in the power of Americans to have thefe commemorative me- 


dals multiplied to any number they may detire. 


CULTIVATION OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A Grammar, an Abridgment of the Grammar, and a 
Book of Exercifes, connected with the grammar, have, 
within a few years, been publithed in, England, by Mr. 
Lindley Murray, of York. The author, who is an Ame- 
rican, and a native of the city of New-York, has, more 
lately, edited two other works, entitled the EnglifA Reader, 
and the Sequel to the Reader. All thefe are performances 
adapted to their feveral ends with great tafte and difcerament. 
They have, therefore, been generally commended, and have 
become very popular. The greater number of thefe. ufeful 
and meritorious books have already run through feveral editions, 
of five or fix thoufand copies each, in England, and feyeral 
of them have undergone impreflions in America. ‘The pro- 
fits of the copy-right and fale, which are very confulerabie, 
are, we under{tand, not converted, by the benevolent author, 
to his own emolument, but the whole, confiftently with his 
original defign, are fteadily and invariably applied to the be- 
nefit of others. The introduGion of thefe elementary books 
into many of the great fchools in Britain, may be confidered 
a favourable prelude to their reception into feminaries of learnr 
ing in the author’s native country. 
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REMARKABLE PRODUCT OF THE POTATOE, 


Mr. CusHING, 

In your paper of June, 1799, you publifhed an account 
of the great produce of one potatoe, which a gentleman in 
England planted in his garden, taking particular care to make 
it produce the moft poffible, which, if_I miftake not, was 
eighty-one pounds.— When I read the account | did not think 
the produce any thing extraordinary ; but, having finifhed my 
planting, I could not try the experiment until this year.— 
My garden being {mall, { could not afford any part of that 
for the purpofe, but planted a large potatoe by itfelf in my 
field. 1 cut it into fmall pieces, to make it_ yield as much as 
1 poffibly could. In Odober I pulled the potatoes which pro- 
ceeded from it, and f{pread them on the grafs to dry, from 
eleven o’clock forenoon, until three in the afternoon ; shen 
weighed them, and found the produce of the one potatoe that 
I planted to be one hundred and eighty-two pounds; among 
which was one potatoe that I think capable of producing a 
confiderably larger quantity. 

EBENEZER STEVENS, 


dadever, Dec. 4, 1800. [ Salem Gaz. 





TUSK OF THE MAMMOTH. 

Since the publication of the communications of Mr. Miller 
and Dr. Graham (p. 211% & feq.), concerning the fofhil bones 
on the weft bank of the Hudfon, about eighty miles from the 
city of New-York, other difcoveries have been made.. We 
have been informed that the upper jaw-bone is perforated to 
receive a tufk, like that of the elephant. In neat-cattle the 
horns cover the clints, which are bony projections or excref- 
cences from the fkull; but in the fkeleton of this unknown 
creature, the connection of this tooth or tufk was by gom- 
phofis. Two pieces of the fubftance of one of thefe are in 
our poffefion, and they are evidently ivory.—This ftru€ture 
of the head leads towards a belief that the animal was a {pe- 
cies of elephant. , 





AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Philofophical-Hall, Fan. 2, 1801. 
At a meeting of the American Philofophical Society, the 
following members were duly elected officers for the enfuing 
year, agreeably to charter ; 
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Thomas Jefferfon, Prefdent. 
Cafpar Wiftar, 
Robert Patterfon, Vice-Prefidents. 
Andrew Ellicott, 
John Redman Coxe, ] 
Adam Seybert, Secretaries. 
ofeph Clay, 
oni Allifon, 
Jonathan B. Smith, 
William Currie, 
Samuel Wheeler, 
P. S. Duponceau, 
C. W. Peale, 
- R. Smith, Curators. 
obert Leflie; 
John Vaughan, Zrea/urer. 
John Redman Coxe, Secretary. 


Counfellors for three years. 





AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Figured ftones, which formerly were employed by the Abo- 
rigines, or red-men of America, for pointing their arrows and 
heading their {pears, are frequently found in the places where 
they formerly dwelt and hunted. They are of various fizes, 
from one inch. to five iriches in length, and of proportional 
breadth. ‘They are all formed of filicious ftones, not po- 
lifhed, but worked into fhape by repeated {mall ftrokes fcal- 
ing off the flinty matter by a concavo-convex fracture.— 
Along the fea-coaft, and iflands of New-York, the moft 
common materials of thefe Indian piles, as they are called, 
are white quartz and dark flint; though fome are compofed 
of jafpar, or cornelian, and others even of a milk-coloured 
ftone, very much like chalcedony. Their ftone-axes, with 
which they ufed to girdle trees, are ordinarily of compa& ar- 
gillaceous fand-ftone. 


EXPERIMENTS on the PRODUCTION 0f WATERY VAPOUR 
during the PREVALENCE of EXTREME COLD. 
December, 1800, had been remarkable for the moderate 
weather which had generally prevailed throughout it, efpe- 
cially the latter half of the month. A milder temperature, at 
that feafon, had rarely been known. Mift and fog had been 
fucceeded by rain, which, having not been hardened by cold, 
had rendered the walking, in the city of New-York, very 
muddy. Indeed, on the 24th and 25th, the face of the earth, 
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in the maritime parts of the adjacent country, was not only 
bare of {now, but quite free from froft. On New-Year’s day, 
i801, the weather, though colder, did not exceed a very mo- 
derate winter-temperature. On that night, and on the morn- 
ing of the 2d of January, there was a flight fprinkling of 
fnow, enough to whiten the earth, but not to thicken the 
water: and there was not, at this time, a fingle cake of 
ice floating either in the River Hudfon (or North-River), or 
in the Eaft-River (or Sound). So warm had the weather 
been in the interior country, that the ice in the Mohawk- 
River, and in the Hudfon at Albany, was faid to have broken 
up. 

" Deriag the night of the 2d, and morning of the 3d, the 
temperature became rapidly colder, and there was fuch a 
fpeedy abftraction of caloric, that water congealed within 


doors for the firft time fince the commencement of winter. 


At eight o’clock on the morning of the 3d, the quick-filver 
in Fahrenheit’s thermometer was as low, in the open air, as 
6 deg. above zero. | 

At that time the /a/t-water ot both the rivers, and of the 
Bay of New-York, emitted copious vapours, tefembling 
thofe which hot water fends forth into the colder atmofphere 
in common cafes, and, like them, gradually evaporated and 
diffolved in the air. A fimilar exhalation proceeded from the 
cifterns of rain-water in the city; part of which condenfi 
on the refrigerated wooden work above ground, and on the 
ipider-webs remaining in the corners of: the ciftern-mouths, 
formed. beautiful cryftallizations of hoar-froft. 

To determine the relative temperatures of water and air, 
when this phenomenon occurred, Dr. Mitchill made experi- 
mental trials. The following are the refults: While the 
mercury in the thermometer, at the furface of the earth, then 
befprinkled with fnow, was at 12 deg. above cypher, near the 
opening of his ciftern, it raifed to.41 deg. on being let down 
to the depth of eight feet inthe water. Here ftagnant freth 
water, 41-1229 deg. warmer than the contiguous air, ele 
vated plenty of vifible vapours. There was a fall of a litte 
more {now during the morning of the 4th ; and, at nine o’clock, 
the quick-filver, inthe open air, had rifen to 22 deg. The 
heat of the ciftern-water was {till 41 deg. and it continued, 
when the lid was raifed, to exhibit a more faint, though ftill 
a difcernible exhalation. Frefh water, thus, may be teen to 
imoke when the air is 41 —22==19 deg. colder than itfelf. 

The condition of occan-water. was fomewhat different. 
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While the mercury was as low as 12 deg. on a {nowy plank, 
upon a wharf in the Eaft-River, near Dr. Mitchill’s houfe, 
it rofe to 37 deg. on being let down to the depth of eight 
feet, through a port-hole in the fide of an armed brig moored 
there. Here current falt-water of the tide, 37~—12=25 deg. 
warmer than the incumbent air (though it had been imok- 
ing all the preceding part of the day, while the mercury had 
been rifing from 6 deg. the point at which it ftood at eight 
o’clock A. M. to #2, at four o’clock P. M.), had juft ceafed 
to afford any more vifible vapours. Though the heat of the 
water in the river continued at 37 deg. on the morning of the 
4th, yet, as the heat of the air on the wharf was altered to 
22 deg. there was’ no fenfible evaporation. Air, no colder 
than 37 ~22==15 deg. below the temperature of the falt-water, 
elicits no perceptible fumes from it. When the rivers and 
bay fmoke, the incumbent air muft be more than 25 deg. 
colder than the water beneath, to produce an exhalation dif- 
cernible by the eye. 

Thefe experiments were made with a green-houfe thermo- 
meter, connected with a tm cafe and cup. They fhow that 
rain-water, when the atmofphere is 19 deg. colder than it, 
emits a vapour which, though fmall, is difcernible ; that ocean- 
water does not afford vifible exhalation unlefs the atmofphere 
exceeds it in coldnefs by a greater number of degrees than 25; 
that the falt of the ocean attracts the water in which it is dif- 
folved fo ftrongly as to require 25 ~ 196 deg. more of relative 
cold in the air, to make it furnith fenfible exhalations; than 
rain-water does; and that, confequently, during this evapo- 
rating procefs, both. the kinds of water communicate caloric 
moft rapidly to the atmofphere, warm it, and raife its tempera- 
ture, as far as they can, toward that at which it fhall 
be incapable, on account of its increafed folvent capacity, of 
manifefting vifible vapours any longer. 

One might now almoft calculate what degree of coldnefs 
in air would be neceffary to raife vapour from water of a 
given temperature. Let it be required, for inftance, to find 
how low the atmofphere muft be cooled to enable vifible 
{team to rife from the air-holes of the Hudfon, or the rapids 
of the St. Lawrence, where the fluid is rain or river water. 
The water is undoubtedly warmer than the freezing point, or 
32 deg. fuppofe two degrees, or 34. Let D be the degree 
of frigidity in the air neceflary to form vifible vapour ; R the 
heat of the water in the river; and V the point at which va- 
pour is feen: then the problem may be folved by the following 
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formula: R, or 34—D, or 19=V, or 15, the degree of colf 
in-the air at which. fteam would begin to be vifible. 

Again, let it be afked at what temperatures of air and 
water ought vifible exhalation to be formed in the Bay of 
New-York, or in the ocean-water of either of its rivers? 
Then putting O for the temperature of the water; D, again, 
for the difference of temperature in the atmofphere; and V for 
the degree at which the exhalation could be feen; the calcu- 
lation would.ftand thus: O, or 34—D, or 25=V, or 9, or 
the higheft degree at which vapour can be feen under fuch 


circumitances. 


. DIGITALIS PURPUREA. 

The reputation of this powerful remedy ftill continues to 
ftand high in America and Great-Britain. 

‘In Great-Britain it is contended that, by a judicious ma- 
nagement of this plant, varioufly combined, pneumonic in- 
flammation may be obviated with as much certainty as the 
progrefs of an intermittent fever can be arrefted by means of 
the Peruvian bark; and that, if. pulmonary confumption be 
divided: into four ftages, the digitalis will commonly cure the 
three firft, and greatly alleviate the diftrefling fymptoms of 
the laft. Some deduétion, however, fhould be made in an 
eftimate of the opinions of phyficians who infer general con- 


clufions from particular cafes. 
‘This remedy has been alfo often prefcribed with fuccefs in 


continued fevers of various types—in crowp—in affhma—in 
meafles—in violent cafes of hemicrania—and in the more fe- 
vere degrees of hemorrhoidal afteGtions. 

It has been alfo propofed, in combination with opium and 
camphor, as'a means of preventing abortion; and we find 
ftated a remarkable inftance of its + ei in this cafe, where 
it appeared to remove the peculiar irritability of the fyftem, 
and efpecially of the uterus, which takes place in females dif- 
pofed to that difeafe. 

The infufion of digitalis has been likewife employed with 
fuccefs, externally, as a remedy for many ftubborn cutaneous 
eruptions. It is afferted that it will fubdue the itch with cer- 
tainty. 

AL Dr. Ferriar, of Manchefter, has ufed the infufion of 
digitalis, as a lotion, with fuccefs, in the inflammatory af- 
fection accompanying anafarca of the inferior extremities, 
which has hitherto proved one of the moft intractable f{pecies 
of external inflammation (fee Med. Rep. vol. iii. p. 428), 
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the queftion naturally arifes, whether the fame infufion would 
not be a promifing remedy, if employed as an KP agape in the 
more ftubborn forms of viralent gonorrhea, -and, at the fame 
time, giver internally in cafes of unufual itritebility, and of 
generally increafed vafeular action? How far would fuch 
an infufion be admiffible as a collyrium in any of the moré 
obftinate forms of opthalmia ? 

In this city the good effects of digitalis wete lately exhibited in 
the following cafe: An unmarried woman, about thirty years 
of age, of hyfterical conftitution, was affected with an obfti- 
nate watchfulnefs of nearly a fortnight’s duration. Her fyf- 
tem, at the fame time, was unufually irritable by the flighteft - 
impreffions. By degrees fhe was attacked with all the f mp- 
toms of hyfteria, which progreflively increafed in violence, till 
the convulfions, &c. affumed a frightful appearance. At 
length hyfteria gradually paffed into mania, and the patient, 
for many days, continued altogether ungovernable by ordinary 
means. The ufual remedies were all ineffectually tried. Re- 
courfe, at laft, was had to digitalis, in the form of infufion, 
which foon calmed the violent commotion, reduced the pulfé 
from a very rapid ftate to nearly forty beats in a minute, in- 
duced fleep, which had been fo long banifhed, and uickly 
removed every hyfterical appearance. By an sectdentel over- 
dofe of the remedy, a fevere retching, of feveral hours dura- 
tion, was brought on; which, however, yielded merely to the 
difcontinuance of the medicine. She is now well. 

Dr. A. J. De Roffet, of Wilmington (North-Carolina), 
in a letter to Dr. Miller, communicates the following cafe of 
the efficacy of digitalis: 

* In confequence of a paragraph in one of the numbers of 
your Repofitory, the mother of a numerous family has been 
reftored to her children, her hufband and friends, when even 
hope itfeif had almoft ceafed to afford its cheering influence. 
She had, for fome time, laboured under the fymptoms of a 
rapid phthifis, which had daily _. ground tll the was re- 
duced to the laft extremity. ‘The difcharge from her lungs 
was exceflively copious, and appeared to be pus mixed with 
blood. An ereét poiture was the only one fhe could obtain 
any fleep in. Every fymptom portended approaching diffolu- 
tion. This had been her fituation for a fortnight, as [ learned 
from her hufband, who is a phyfician, when | fhowed him 
the paragtaph alluded to, giving an account.of the ufe of 
the digitalis in that difeafe. I furnifhed him with fome of 
the herb, which he readily agreed to make trial of, and the 
Vol. IV. No. 3 N 
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fuccefs of the experiment exceeded our moft fanguine expecta 
tion. The fymptoms gradually abated, and the lady now en- 
joys good health. It is now eight or ten months fince her 
recovery. The powder of the leaves was given in fubftance. 

“ N. B. During the ufe of the digitalis, the lady drank freely 
of the infufion of the horehound (marrubium vulgare).” 

Dr. John Spence, of Dumfries, in Virginia, has juft tranf- 
mitted, in a communication addreffed to Dr. Mitchill, fome 
valuable obfervations on the ufe of digitalis, accompanied with 
the journal of one fevere phthifical cafe in which its efficacy 
was very happily difplayed. The powers of this remedy in 
reducing the exceffive aCtion of the arterial fyftem, in fubduing 
irritability, in gradually relieving the cough and purulent ex- 
pectoration, and, finally, in conducting the patient to the re- 
covery of perfect health, have been feldom exhibited in a 
more fatisfa€tory manner. A more particular account of Dr. 
Spence’s employment of digitalis will be given in a future 
number. . 

The inquiry concerning the mode of operation of digi. 
talis is extremely interefting. By afcertaining it we fhall be 
enabled more correctly to modify and regulate the-ule of this 
powerful agent—to extend as well as to limit the employment 
of it—to guard againft deleterious confequences—to felect and 
combine the beft auxiliaries—and to determine in what cafes it 


ought to be preferred or poftponed to other medicines. Some. 


conjeCture that it operates by rendering the heart and arteries 
Jefs fufceptible of the ftimulus of the blood and other agents, 
or, in other words, as a direét fedative. Hence it has been 
ufed in Great-Britain, either in a folitary or combined form, 
in almoft. every cafe of increafed vafcular adtion. But it is 
contended, on the contrary, from its {peedily evacuating wa- 
tery accumulations in many cafes of dropfy, that it muft act 


by a direét ftimulant operation upon the abforbents. Whe- . 


ther thefe oppotite actions in the animal fyftem be compatible 
with each other, or, if not, which of them be the true one, 
we leave to the decifion of future experience and obferya; 


tion. \ 





THE NEW GERMAN REMEDIES FOR FEVERS. 
The American newfpapers have lately contained feveral 
paragraphs concerning certain difcoveries in the cure of fe- 
brile diteates, by Profeflor Gottfried Chriftian Reich, of Er- 
langen. This is the man whom we mentioned in our vol. i. 
p. 262, firft edit. as having been very infirumental in trant- 
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fating and publifhing, in Germany, the pieces he had received 
from this country on the doctrine of fepton, with additions 
and enlargement. He has, during the year 1800, publifhed 
feveral works of his own. One of thefe is a fmall oftavo 
book, of about three hundred pages, printed at Nuremberg, 
and contains a defcription of cafes of difeafe, amounting 
to thirty-eight, treated by his new remedies: the other is a 
duodecimo pamphlet, of 88 aphorifms, printed at Berlin, and 
containing a concife, but fententious, developement of the 
philofophical or fcientific principles by which he fuppofes fe- 
vers are produced, and of the manner in which his remedies 
operate in curing them. The hiftory of thefe publications, 
as related by the author, is this: His thoughts having been 
turned to new views of the fubjeét, by the perufal of the 
pieces from the United States, he determined not only to ftudy 
the principles which they contained, and others to which 
they prompted his underftanding, but to apply his own matured 
opinions to practice. In profecuting this inquiry, he reflected 
much upon the works of many writers, but particularly of 
Mitchill, Hufeland, Reil, Rofchlaub and Brown,* and made 
up his mind after a furvey and confideration of the whole of 
their fyftems. Cantince} of the utility of the difcoveries‘he 
had made, he gave out that he was poffeffed of the knowledge 
of two excellent remedies for fevers; and the confequence 
was, that the king of Pruffia invited him to Berlin; caufed 
experiments to be made by him, with them, before a com- 
mittee, in the Great Hofpital; gave him honour, promotion, 
and a penfion, and prevailed upon him to difclofe to mankind 
at large whatever he had found out on the ag "5 Such is 
the account derived from the learned Profeffor Reich himfelf, 
and the books which he has obligingly fent us. The author, 
whofe letter is dated Sept. 5, 1800, is now fettled in the capital 
of Pruffia.—The grand remedies are the sULPHURIC and 
MURIATIC ACIDS. He thinks well of the pho/phoric, but 
fears the noxious effects of the nitroust in fome ot its forms. 

The following paragraphs, which contain a part of his 
doétrine of fever, have been rapidly tranflated, for the imme- 
diate information of our readers: 

(§29.) ‘ As every difeafe, in general, is a particular mo- 
ditication of the living ftate of the body, fo is fever a pecu- 


* Reich’s Befchreibung mit feinen neuen mittela bchandelten Krankheitl 
flle; Einletung, page 9. u. f. w. 
t Von ficber und deffen behandlung, § 68. 
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liar modification of this living flate; and the word fever is 
accordingly made ufe of ta denote a genus of difeafe which 
mutt be entirely different from every other. 

(5 3°.) “ Inafmuch as by the term fever a peculiar form 
of difeaf 


e is denoted, which really belongs to all thofe dif- 
orders comprehended under the denomination of fever: fo far 
mutt all thefe difeafes agree with each other. 

(§ 31.) “ The circumftances in which thefe different dif, 
eafes agree with each other, and whereby they conftitute a 
fever, muft likewife have fome marks of diftin@tion, fome- 
thing effentia!, general and original, and which muft abfolutely 
be prefent, in order to a difeafe being pronounced a fever, 
There muft likewife be fomething they all have in common, 
becaufe only upon this account the different {pecial forms 
of difeafe which are known under the name of fever can be 


placed under this title, or can, with juftice, be ranged under, 


the generic character. 

() 2.) ** Without the prefence of this generic character 
no difeafe can be called a fever. This follows from that law 
in logic, that what belongs to the genus muft likewife belong 
to the fpecies; and that fuch a f{pecies can no otherwife be 
conftituted than by poffefing a charaéter common to the 
whole genus. 

($ 33.) ‘* All fevers, from the fimple ephemeral fever to 
the plague, as the higheft grade of fever, are only different 

cies of one and the fame genus; and if fever in general is 
to be juftly defined, the things common to therm all muft be 
noticed in the definition—that is to fay, the generic charafter 
muft be expreffed. 

(§ 34.) ‘* What is, therefore, this generic character’ Is 
the knowledge of it fo attainable that we are immediately 
able to difcover it? To a perfon who meditates it is plain 
enough: for though it cannot be perceived as matter, the 
thing itfelf not being of a material, but abftraét kind, yet it 
ay eftablithed, with entire certainty, from the colleCtion 
and order of the phenomena of fevers, and from the external 
difcoverable caufes of them. , 

(§ 35.) ‘* We now remark, in an empirical manner, that 
every thing which difturbs. the univerfal and true union of 
both living principles* with one another, and with the fimple 
and compound matter prefent in the body itfelf, through 


* The author here refers to the eighteenth aphorifm, where oxygen is faid 
to be the pofitive, and azote the negative principle of lifc. ' 
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which the variety of principles neceffary to lifeare accomplithed, 
and through which that which is called by me unnatural fer- 
mentation depends, creates a condition peculiar to fever. 

(§ 36.) ** This condition confifts in a change, fometimes 
great, fometimes fmall, of all the fecretions and excretions, 
which depends upon an abfolute diminution, or a difturbance 
of juft proportion, of the chemical combination of oxygen, and 
of its effe&s upon and in the body. 

(§ 37.) ** The generic character, or effence of fever, the 
fympioms of which, I prefume, are already known, confifts 
in an unnatural and general feparation and re-union of the 
moft fimple particles of the human body, effected by the un- 
natural, abfolute or relative, local or univerfal diminution of 
oxygen. It is fcarcely neceflary to obferve, that the word 
unnatural does not mean any thing contrary to the laws of 
the general courfe of nature, which would include an abfo- 
Jute impoffibility, but that it is made ufe of to denote a cer- 
tain relation to the natural ftate of the body. 

(§ 38.) ** This diminution of oxygen can be effected by 
external and internal caufes, 

($ 39.) ‘* To external caufes belong, befides miafma, and 
the impurity of the atmofphere in general, all eruptive poi- 
fons, all of. which create a fermentation in bodies ; whereby 
the right adjuftment of oxygen is impaired, and the force of 
natural connection between it and the other elements diffolved, 
by an unnatural decompofition and recompofition among 
them. 

(§ 40.) ‘ As there are many kinds of chemico-animal pro- 
cefles in the found ftate, external circumftances, which hin- 
der the combination required by healthy nature, may create 
fevers. Witnefs the phenomena of the dead chemical fer- 
mentation, and the known influence of external circumftances, 
as temperature, ftate of electricity, &c. - 

(§ 41.) ‘Internal powers, exifting in the body, are like- 
wile able to create fevers. 

(§ 42.) * As in every chemico-animal procefs the folids, as 
muicles, nerves and veffels, have their definite co-operation, 
every thing which hinders the exertion or activity of thefe parts 
muft likewife be fufficient to produce fuch an effe&. Impref- 
tions upon the mind, as well as material powers, may, there- 
fore, have a {hare in caufing fevers. : 

(§ 43.) ‘ The proximate caufe, therefore, of all fevers, lies 
either in the prevention of the reception of oxygen, or in 
an unnatural application of it, or in an accumulation and 
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evolution of carbone, hydrogen, fepton, fulphur, phofphorus, 
and of all other particles of the human body fuppofed to be 
fimple, and in the conjunction of thefe matters, among them- 
felves, in binary, ternary, quarternary, and quintuple forms ; 
and with fuch matters as have their accefs externally, which 
we comprehend under the names of caloric, light, magnetifm, 
and eleétric matter.” 

He then goes on to fay, that oxygen muft be the only true 
remedy for fevers; but as we cannot get it quite fimple, we 
ufe thofe things which contain it in the pureft and moft 
fimple manner: thefe are acids, He fays that he ufes acids 
in all kinds of fevers, by whatever name they are known, and 
he is confident they will cure in the moft eafy and beft man- 
ner, provided only there is no deftruction of the organization 
of any part. “I at firft,” continues he, * for a long time, 
made ufe of the suLPHURIC ACID; but finding that it was 
not relifhed by the fick, that it did not part with its oxygen 
quick enough, and that it often felt heavy in the ftomach, } 
made a triai of the COMMON MURIATIC ACID, and this 
proved, in the refult, to be one of the beft and moft pleafant 
acids. I have, fince that, conftantly made ufe of it. Be- 
fides thefe two mentioned acids, | have made ufe of others, 
and found their operation coincided with my opinion.” 





YELLOW FEVER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
We are difappointed in the expectation of inferting, in 
this number, an account of a malignant difeafe which raged 
with great mortality, laft autumn, in an interior fituation of 
this State. Affurances have been given us that the facts are 
very remarkabie, and that a narrative of them fhall be tranf- 
mitied as foon as it can be fully prepared. 
In a letter from Dr. A. J. De Roffet, of Wilmington 
North-Carolina), to Dr. Miller, dated 2d November, 1800, 
the following account is given of the epidemic of laft autumn. 
‘* Our fummer had been remarkably healthy, very few cafes 
of remittents having occurred. About the beginning of Sep- 
tember the wind changed to the eaft, and the weather became 
unutually chilly; after which thofe difeafes became more fre- 
quent, and many of them affumed a continued form. The 
iymptoms were fuch as ufually attend bilious fevers. The 
irritability of ftomach was lefs than in fome of the preceding 
feafons. A tendency to diarrhoea marked many cafes: the 
difcharges trom the bowels were remarkably bilious. ‘Thefe 
remittents were generally of the double tertian type. In fever 
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tal of fuch cafes, which occurred to myfelf, as well as to fome 
of my medical friends, the paroxyfms that took place in the 
morning were accompanied, almoft through the whole courfe 
of the difeafe, by a cutaneous eruption, refembling much the 
urticaria of Cullen, though in a very fevere degree; while 
thofe fits which occurred on the evenings of the intermediate 
days were perfectly free from it. Among the feamen a few 
cafes occurred where the difeafe affumed the form of yellow 
fever, moft of which proved fatal: indeed, it was only among 
thefe people that any mortality took place; for none of the 
fettled inhabitants died, if we except two or three infants. 
The crews of all the veffels in the harbour were very fickly, 
though no fufpicion has been expreffed, by perfons of any de- 
{cription, of the importation or contagioufnefs of the difeafe, 
as its origin, in every cafe, could be reafonably afcribed to local 
circumftances. It may be mentioned, that relief was obtained, 
in fome of the more violent cafes, by a {peedy ptyalifm hav- 
ing been induced by copious mercurial fri€tions. As far as 
my information extends, the epidemic of other towns in this 
State differed in no refpe@t from our own.” 

Dr. Kollock, of Savannah, in Georgia, in a letter to Dr. 
Miller, gives a favourable account of the health of that city, 
and of the State at large, through the laft fummer and autumn. 
In the month of Auguft two or three cafes of malignant fever 
occurred, which terp,inated fatally on the third, fourth or fifth 
days of the difeafe, marked by black vomiting and the other 
formidable fymptoms of yellow fever. ‘T'wo of thefe patients 
were gentlemen juft arrived at Savannah from Charlefton; 
neither of them was.a native of that country, and one had 
only landed from Europe ten days before. No perfon received 
infection from them. 

From Drs. Selden and Whitehead, of Norfolk, in Virgi- 
nia, we have received a very interefting account of ‘the fatal 
epidemic of the laft fummer and autumn in that city, whieli, 
will be inferted in our next number. ; 

Several phyticians in Baltimore have engaged to fend us fur- 
ther information concerning the epidemic as it appeared in 
that city. 


YELLOW FEVER IN SPAIN. 
No authentic notices of the peftilential epidemic which pre- | 
vailed, during the laft fummer and autumn, in many parts of 
Spain, have yet come to hand. We give the following newf- 
paper account as the beft within our reach atyprefent. 
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« The plague is committing dreadful ravages in Spain. Int 
Andalufia 11,000 have died: in Seville 21,000: in Xeres from 
160 to 200 die per day. The utmoft confternation prevails. 
It is approaching the borders of Portugal, and is fuppofed to 
{weep off dts Rect of the population of the places through 
which it paffes.. But a fmall proportion of women die.—This 
diforder begins with violent pains in the limbs, and head-ache, 
a ftrong fever, and reachés its height by tle fourth day. Many 
die with the black-vomit, and their bodies turn yellow.” 

We have written to feveral learned cofrefpondents in Eu- 
rope, to requeft particular information concerning this epi- 
demic, which we hope to be able, in due time, to lay before 


our readers. 





RETALIATION ON THE IMPORTERS OF YELLOW FEVER, 


Importation of contagious and peftilential diftempers is very 
much dreaded by many perfons in America. Rejecting tlie 
exiffence and operation of a domeftic caufe, they are appre- 
henfive of introducing them from foreign places alone. In this 
opinion many perfift, although it has been fo often thown to 
be unfounded in nature, and contradictory to experience. 
Now the doétrine they teach is vifited upon them. There is 
a party, in countries beyond the fea, who think as they do, 
that yellow fever is contagious, and eafy of conveyance from 
one port to another. They even — American authorities 
in proof cf it; and, for fear of fuffering from contagion im. 
ported from the United States, our fhips are fubjeéted to qua- 
rantines and their confequences in all the ports of Europe. If 
our trade extended to Smyrna, Aleppo and Damietta, doubr- 
lefs the police of thefe cities would require nice examination 
of American veffels, for fear of importing contagion from 


. . . ce) . 
New-York, Philadelphia and Baltimore! All that is wanted 
“96 remove this incttmberance from commerce, and its concomi- 


tant reproach from legiflation, is to act according to the dic- 
tates of fcience, in preferving more cleanlinefs in fhips, and 
in ufing the fame means for that purpofe that are found fuc- 
cefsful in deftroying fimilar filthinefs in houfes: and-thefe are 
known to almolt every female fervant. 





SMALL-POX, 


~ ‘We learn from Halifax (Nova-Scotia) that a géneral ino» 
culation for tH fmall-pox has been lately perinitted there; and 
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wiat the mortality has been very confiderable, particularly 
among children. One leiter mentions 800 deaths, infants an? 
adults, and that one family had loft feven perfons. 


{ National Intelligencer. 


7 VACCINE POX. 

The inoculation of that difeafe in this city, mentioned in our 
Jaft number (fee p. 204), has not fucceeded according to ex- 
pectations ; and there is now much reafon to fuppofe that the 
inatter employed is not genuine. 

We hope this failure will f{peedily be remedied by procur- 
ing more efficient matter. For whatever difappointment may 
have arifen, on particular occafions, from the ufe of {purious 
matter, there can be now no reafonable doubt, that the vac- 
cine difeafe, truly produced, renders the fyftem unfufceptible 
of the fmall-pox. In addition to the numerous proofs of this 
fact, heretofore offered to our readers, we now fubjoin the 
following : 

Dr. Andrew Duncan, Profeffor of the Inftitutes of Medi- 
cine in the Univerfity of Edinburgh, in a letter to Dr. Miller, 
dated 2d Ogtober, 1800, ftates, that ** vaccine inoculation is 
making great progrefs at Edinburgh, and promifes fair to 
render the {mall-pox much milder than variolous inoculation. 
The medical practitioners here have given the lead; the chil- 
dren of Dr. Gregory, Dr. Spens, Mr. Bennett, &c. having 
been inoculated with vaccine matter. Though many hundreds 
have now been inoculated at Edinburgh with vaccine matter, 
yet, among all thefe, not one cafe has occurred where the 
patient was even in the fmalleft danger, or had a fymptom in 
any degree alarming. Not one inftance has occurred, where 
the child, after vaccine moculation, has taken the {mall-pox ; 
though repeatedly inoculated with variolous matter, and inten- 
dionally expofed to natural contagion.” 

The annexed declaration of phyficians and furgeons in Lo 
don, taken from the Medical and Phyfical Journal, will t 
further to eftablifh the preference of the vaccine difeafe. 

‘¢ Many unfounded reports having been circulated, which 
have a tendency to prejudice the mind of the public againft 
the inoculation of the cow-pox, we, the underfigned phyfi- 


cians and furgeons, think it our duty to declare our opinion, , 
that thofe perions who have had the cow-pox are perfectly {fe- 


cure from the infection of the fmall-pox, provided fuch infec- 
tion does not exift in the fyftem at the time of the inoculation 
for the cow-pox. 


Vol. IV. No. 3. fe) 
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‘ We alfo declare, that the inoculated cow-pox is a mucli 
milder and fafer difeafe than the inoculated fmall-pox. 


«¢ William Saunders, M. D. ‘¢ Edward Ford." 

*« Matthew Baillie, M. v. ** Aftley Cooper. 
‘Henry Vaughan, M. D. ** John Abernethy. 

** Maxwell Garthfhore, M. pb. ** Jofeph Hurlock. 

‘< John Coakley Lettrfom, m. vp. ‘ William Blair. 

*< James Sims, M. D. «¢ Samuel Chilver. 

¢s Jot Sims, M. D. ‘J. M. Good. 

«© William Lifter, m. p. “ amok Horsford. 

*¢ Robert Willan, M. D. “‘ Francis Knight. 
*«C. Stanger, M. D. ** James Leighton. 

*¢ Alexander Crichton, M. D. ‘¢ Tames Moore. 

** Thomas Bradley, M. p. *< "Thomas Paytherus. 
** Thomas Denman, M. D. ‘¢ Thomas Pole, 

“* John Squire, M. D. «J. W. Phipps. 

“* Richard Croft, mM. D. «« John Ring. 

** Robert Batty, M. D. ‘* James Simpfon. 

“ R. J. Thornton, Mm. D. « H, L. Thomas. 

«© Richard Dennifon, M. D. «* Jonathan Wathen. 
** Henry Cline. ** Thomas Whateley.” 


Dr. Lettfom, of London, in a letter to Dr. Barton, of Phi« 
Jadelphia, writes thus : 

‘«« Vaccine inoculation is becoming more and more general 
in England; and on the European continent about 16,000 
have had the difeafe, if difeafe it can be termed, without any 
cafe of fatality ; and about 3000 have been inoculated again 
with the common {mall-pox, without conveying any difeafe ; 
fo that, probably, foon, no other than the cow-pox will be 
adopted here.—I imagine a fatal cafe will never occur, as 
there is rarely more than one puftule.” - 

We hope our readers in the United States will endeavour 
to afcertain whether the vaccine difeafe is to be found among 

cows of this country; and, if fo, that they will employ 
infection derived from a domeftic, in preference to a foreign 
fource. 


\ 





MODE OF DESTROYING PRINTERS’ INK BY COUNTER- 
FEITERS. 

The power of oxygenated muriatic acid to deftroy writing 
ink is well known. ‘The gallic acid of that black liquor being 
decompofed by it, the hue which this ingredient ot the galls 
imparted to the iron fades away and dilappears, leaving the 
paper without a ftain. But printing ink relifts the aétion of 
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that remarkable agent. Yet this pigment (for it is truly a 
paint) is not capable of refifting a//folvents. It is chiefly a 
compound of fine carbone, or lamp-black, mingled with boiled 
lintfeed-oil and fpirit of turpentine. Hence it dries quickly 
afterit is impreffed by the types. Human ingenuity, devoted 
to fraudulent practices, has difcovered a method of obliterating 
charaéters made upon paper by this coloured compofition.— 
The following note from the Cafhier of the Manhattan Com- 
pany to Dr. Mitchill, and the reply to it, will elucidate, in 
fome degree, this pernicious practice, and teach how to guard 
againtt it. 
BILLET. 

‘* H. Remfen prefents his refpectful compliments to Dr. 
Mitchill, and fends him herewith a phial containing fome of 
the preparation ufed by the transformers of bank notes to 
extract the printed part of the note, and which one of 
them (who is now convicted, and in the State-Prifon) ‘in- 
formed the Attorney-Getieral was the /a/t of /ey.. H. Rem- 
fen has been informed by Mr. Maverick, the engraver, that 
the ufual mode of cleaning old copper-plates, in the cavities 
(letters) of which the ink had been fuffered to harden by the 
inattention of the printer, was to cover the face of the plate 
with foft foap, and let it remain there till the ink in the cavi- 
ties became foft, and could be removed by wathing or wip- 
ing. 
rf January 28, 1801.” 

REPLY. 
“* Faft Rutger-firect, ‘Fan. 29, 180r. 

«S$. Mitchill to Mr. Remfen fends health and refpeét.— 
He finds, on examination, that the fubftance contained in the 
phial is, indeed, the /a/t of dey; that is to fay, it is an impure 
pot-ath, evidently obtained by boiling down common ley until 
there remained too little water to keep the alkali in folution. 


From experiments made with it, there remains no doubt of 


its capability to decompofe and difcharge common printers’ 
ink. There is a method of applying it, by which the colour- 
ing material may be deftroyed without fenfibly damaging the 
paper. ‘This is probably effected by a combination with the 
oily part of the ink, whereby it is rendered incapable of ad- 
hering any longer to the carbonic part, and of fixing it, which 
is the colouring ingredient, indelibly in the paper. 

Tt may be thought fingular that this alkali, which deftroys 
the ink, fhould fpare the paper. Yet it ought to be remem- 
bered, that common paper is chiefly made of /inen or hempea 
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rags, and that cloth of thefe kinds, while in the manufaQturer’s 
hands, has répeatedly undergone the operation of fuch an 
alkaline falt as this, efpecially during the whitening procefs. 
Bleachers of linen goods and garments know that thefe will 
fuftain, without damage, foaking, and even boiling, in alka- 
line ley, frequently and long, if fkilfully managed. ‘The ef- 
ficacy of this liquid to remove fpots and ftains, at the fame 
tine, is well known. The deftruction of the paper, then, 
if made of linen or hemp, is not a neceffary confequence 
of even being boiled in a ftrong folution of pot-ath, or a ley 
fufficiently charged with that falt to bear an egg. ee da- 
mage done to the paper will be merely the effe&t of unfkilful 
or clumfy adjuftment and handling. In like manner, it feems, 
the material of which your notes are made poffeffes the qua- 
lity of refifting, itfelf, the agent which has chemical power 
enough to deftroy its ink. 

*¢ ‘The defideratum in queftion, therefore, is to mix the co- 
Jouring material for printing notes, and fimilar fecurities, with 
fome one of the effential oi/s for which alkalies have a weaker 
attraction, and which, confequently, they cannot fo readily 
decompound. Which of this numerous order of oils will be 
preferable, experiments, to be made for the purpofe, alone can 
determine,” 

METEOR AND EARTHQUAKE. 
Pittfburgh, Fan. 16, 1801. 

About eight o’clock on Wednefilay evening, the 7th inftant, 
an extraordinary light appeared in the atmofphere, and cont- 
nued for about ten feconds. It was equal to the brighteft 
funfhine, and was fucceeded by a flight rumbling noife. We 
are informed that on the Allegheny Mountain the earth was 
greatly agitated, and the noife fimilar to the difcharge of can- 

non. [ Pitt/burgh Gan. 
Fayette, Fan. 9, 18or. 

On Wednefday evening laft, about eight o’clock, the at- 
mofphere being cloudy, and the night very dark, an extra- 
ordinary glare of light arofe near the fouthern horizon, and 
illuminated the whole atmofphere for the fpace of about five 
fecgnds; and which, in about four minutes and a half after, 
was fucceeded by an explofion fimilar to a difcharge of a large 
cannon at a diftance, which confiderably fhook the houfes, 
and kept the windows and door-latches in continual trepida- 
tion, for the fpace of about twenty feconds. [Fayette Gaz. 
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Wafhington ( Penn.), Fan. 12, 1801. 
On Wednefday laft, between eight and nine o’clock, an 
extraordinary glare of light made its appearance, which illumi- 
nated the whole atmofphere for a few feconds: it was fuc- 
ceeded by a rumbling noife, like diftant thunder. From fhak« 
ing of the houfes at the fame time, it is fuppofed co have been 
attended with a flight fhock of an earthquake. 


Winchefier (Virginia), Fan. 14, 1801. 

On Wednefday, the 7th inft. at about twenty-two minutes 
after eight o’clock P. M. this town, and the country around, 
was illuminated by a meteor; and, in about thirteen minutes 
afterwards, a tremendous noife was heard, attended with a 
fenfible thock, which not only agitated the windows of the 
houfes, but even the houfehold furniture. As the velocity of 
found is at the rate of 1142 feet in every fecond of time, it 
is prefumable that the diftance from this town to the place 
where the explofion happened could not be lefs than 168 
miles. 


—_——_—_— 


PRIZE-QUESTIONS OF THE CONNECTICUT MEDICAL 
SOCIETY, FOR THE YEAR 1801. 


1ft. Scirrhus, its caufes, fymptoms, and modes of iffue: 
what is the beft method of treating it in its recent ftate; and 
how bet treated if it becomes cancerous? Premium, Per- 
kinfon’s Voyage to the South-Sea. 

2d. Chronic Rheumatifm, what; how diftinguifhed from 
the inflammatory ; how diftinguifhed from the gout; its caufes, 
fymptoms, and beft method of cure? Premium, Dr. Fother- 
gill’s Works, 

3d. Mercury, its nature: what preparations of it are beft ; 
jn what difeafes; and how to be adininiftered ? 





OFFICERS OF THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF PHILADEL~ 
PHIA. 

At a meeting of the Philadelphia Medical Society, held on 
Wednefday, the 4th of February, for the purpofe of electing 
officers for the enfuing year, he following gentlemen were 
duly eleéted: j 

Prefident, Dr. Ruth. Vice-Prefidents, Drs. Barton and . 
Phyfick. Correfponding Secretaries, Drs. Otto and Coxe. 
Curators, Meffis. Gartley and Dorfey. T'eafurer, Mr. G. 
Lee, jun. Secretary, Dr. George Logan. 
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halt an inch diftant from the boundary of the red colour, and 
the heat at one inch was equal to that of the middle of the 
red colour itlelf. ‘The boundaries of the calorific /pedfrum 
lie between the extreme of violet and an undetermined point, 
at leaft 14 inch beyond the red colour. From the above very 
important facts it follows, that there are rays coming from 
the fun which are lefs refrangible than any that affect the 
fight; that thefe znvifib/e rays of the fun probably far exceed 
the vifible ones in number; and if we call ight thofe rays 
which illaminate objects, and radiant heat thofe which heat 
bodies, it may be queftioned whether light is effentially dif- 
ferent from heat. | [ Lond. Month. Mag. 
CURE OF SYPHILIS BY OXYGEN. 

The late Mr. Girtanner writes, in a letter to Van Mons, 
that he has made a number of experiments in curing venereal 
difeafes by oxygen, which difcovery he claims to himfelf. The 
refults of thefe ave the following: When the difeafe is not 
inveterate, and only requires the firft degree of oxydation, he 
ufes the citric acid; for the fecond degree, the diluted oxalic 
acid; for the third degree, and, in general, againft the moft 
inveterate difeafes, he applies the oxyd of arfenic, There is 
no remedy more efficacious againft venereal difeafes, difeafes 
of the liver, obftructions of the belly, dropfies, &c. than this; 
but the lungs muft not be affected, as the patient cannot then 
fupport it, but will expire in a fhort time. He mixes four 
or five drops of a faturated folution of the white oxyd of 
arfenic in nitric acid, with two pints of water, to be taken in 
two days. This remedy has done wonders with him. There 
is alfo nothing more powerful againft agues than this. If the 
patient begins to cough, the remedy muft be laid afide, a dry 
cough being a fign of the body becoming over oxygenated, 


* Should the cough continue, it can be mottly removed by the 


liver of fulphur. [ Hufeland’s Fournal, vol. ix. Ne. 1025 
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